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tterna. Senator John F. Kennedy 

or Senate Office Building 

ind in- Washington, D. C. 

Jes of 

tain a . 

obably Dear Senator Kennedy: 

history An experience with President Franklin 


liberal JRoosevelt in 1932-33 encourages me to 
-asures Fwrite you. 


cr 
ng A few days after Mr. Roosevelt's elec- 
gd¢a.. > 
n of ¢ ) tion in November, 1932, | sent him a long 
letter setting forth my analysis of the situa- 
: anal tion confronting him and a set of definite 


tly, proposals to deal with the crisis which 
. - * — existed. After careful consideration, 
uv Nave “The told me at the end of January 1933 





reo Jthat he agreed with my view of the need 
hi for a bold and drastic program; that he 
“4 red Jaccepted my proposals in all essentials; 
. Yea that the most basic feature, i. e., for radi- 
‘an cal retrenchment in order to restore con- 
ms fidence, would be embodied in an Act to 
sates 4] be introduced within a week of his in- 
‘ } auguration; and that he would go on the 
‘a any 7 radio (then a novel step) in its support. 
ono | This was the National Economy Act, en- 
a acted soon after his inauguration on 
id March 4, 1933, which, as you know, went 
cole) far to start the wheels again and to open 
. er the way for the other measures of the 
er cle | famous ‘Hundred Days.” 
s0mbs, © 
ers, to The present crisis is, of course, very dif- 


mploy: | ferent from that of 1932-33 since, while 
hieved | Of a far deeper and more serious charac- 
et that | ter, it is less immediately apparent and 
d and = urgent. Yet the two situations have one 
nation | thing in common, namely, that just as the 
ed to | 1932-33 crisis called for drastic, bold and 
philo- creative treatment, so the present one re- 
Wash. | quires a similarly novel, comprehensive 
and bold approach. The proposals in this 
letter are on that premise. 


ctions, | Naturally, | cannot expect you to rely on 
mitted » My proposals to the extent that Mr. Roose- 
hope: | Velt did, since his confidence in my judge- 
infold-, | ment was based upon an acquaintance of 
tration| § thirty years, including three years together 
imism.| 3 ot Harvard, the 1907-08 year as fellow 
ng an}. law clerks in a New York law firm, etc. On 
in our} | the other hand, you know, | think, that | 
4) have devoted most of my time for twenty 
> years to the intensive study of the problem 
of world organization for the prevention of 


(Continued on Page 5) 











i) Action for Peace 


By Grenville Clark 


The program for action here presented was submitted, in letter 
form, to Mr. Kennedy prior to his inauguration, on November 22, 
1960. Dr. Clark, a prominent New York lawyer, was a personal friend 

of the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt and influenced some of the 
latter's policies. He is the author of several volumes, among them (with 
Prof. L. B. Sohn) World Peace through World Law (1957). 


Hugo L. Black at 75 


A Case for Unilateral Disarmament 
—Page 12 


and other features and articles 





Watching the New Administration 


The Change in Style 


“Talk softly and carry a big stick" seems to be the 
slogan of the Kennedy Administration in its beginning stages. 
This in itself constitutes quite a departure from the Truman- 
Eisenhower era during which the slogan ‘‘Talk tough and use 
a big stick" seems to have been the guiding light of America's 
foreign policy. Whether or not the change is mere verbalism 
remains to be seen. One thing is certain: world peace does 
not hinge on verbal ornamentations by diplomats but on the 








ends they are pursuing. 

The crucial importance of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's slogan does not 
lie in the part that refers to the 
manner of talking but in the part 
that determines the role of the 
“big stick."’ So far, it appears, 
Mr. Kennedy sees nothing wrong 
with using civilized language in 
making political pronouncements. 
Yet, this may be no more than a 
cultural difference between the 
Harvard graduate and his pre- 
decessors—the one a sly mid- 
Western haberdasher, the other 
a militarist who essentially intro- 
duced the language and manner 
of the sergeant to the diplomatic 
arena. No doubt, in this respect, 
Mr. Kennedy is the winner of a 
competition in diplomatic con- 
geniality when contrasted with the 
hysterics of a Harry Truman and 
the often incoherent verbal tough- 
ness of a Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

it is, however, conceivable that 
Mr. Kennedy's ‘‘soft talk’’ is being 
resorted to for more practical con- 
siderations. His two predecessors 
have in effect served anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda better than any 
international body specializing in 
anti-American propaganda; by 
their coarseness, millions of peo- 
ple all over the world, including 
~. America-oriented nations, have 
had their eyes opened to the 
questionable morals of American 
foreign policy. Eisenhower's 
rationalizers of American foreign 
policy have been the most spec- 
tacular failures. If President Ken- 
nedy should accept all of Eisen- 
hower's legacy in the field of 
foreign policy, it can be taken for 
granted that both he and his 
Harvard-sounding colleagues will 
do a most remarkable sales job 
in devising acceptable rational- 
izations for unacceptable ends. 

In this respect, President Ken- 
nedy has yet to prove that the 
changes he will introduce in Amer- 
ican foreign policy will be sub- 
stantive as well as stylistic. That 
this is even his intention appears 
questionable in view of that “big 
stick"’ he seems uninclined to part 
with. And verbal peace pro- 
nouncements accompanied by 


arms increases lead us not to- 
wards peace but towards war. 
Yet, even the verbal “good 
manners" of the new Administra- 
tion are in for an ever bolder 
challenge. Already Senator Styles 
Bridges has resurrected the charge 
of “appeasement.” To be sure, 
whether or not Mr. Kennedy truly 
seeks a peaceful accommodation 
with the Soviet Union, his mere 
resort to a more tempered diplo- 
matic language will inspire an 
ever growing campaign of ‘save 
the Republic against traitors’’ and 
once more we are in for an era 
in which the charge of “appease- 
ment” will stifle whatever little 
peaceful intention may prevail in 
Washington. In any case, the 
added prestige our military and 
arms industry have gained under 
Eisenhower is going to be used 
with full force even against the 
remotest prospect of normalizing 
international relations. 
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To Set The Record Straighi 


By Ernest B. Zeisler : I 


There is mueh room for optimism. A country which ca 
survive eight years of Eisenhower is not likely to go dow, 


"a SO 


eg 


January 20 has come and gone, and there has been no inva. ~ 
sion of Cuba. This does not, however, show that Castro wa : 
not sincere in his fears. There is no reason to think that Ca. |™ 
tro did not himself believe that an invasion was planned. In. 
deed, his fears may not have been unwarranted. It certain) 
appeared that our warmongers were trying desperately to ge 
us into a conflict of arms before we should have a President 
It was our military which ousted the neutralist in Laos ani 
put in our puppet; it was our military which funneled supplie — 
and war material into Laos first, and then denounced Russi; — 
for following suit; it was our military which refused to hav — 
the neutral commission (India, Canada, Poland) return to take 
responsibility for the Laos dispute. And it was our government — piction 








which tolerated a base in Florida for anti-Castro revolution. the Kr 
aries. ) neither 
* * * are ou 
Five national Jewish organizations have protested against - rd 
Francis Cardinal Spellman’s demand for federal aid to church Cabine 
schools. Fortunately there is no evidence that President Ken. Profits 
nedy will be sympathetic to the Cardinal’s views; indeed, Pres. compl: 
ident Kennedy spoke out definitively against federal aid to| panies 
parochial schools, not long ago. To be consistent and Amer.| 
ican, these five national Jewish organizations should come out : sth 
against tax-exemption for churches, temples, and all their and fi 
properties. Freedom of religion gives every American the right! © ships 
to have whatever religion he chooses, so long as it does not in-| servic 
fringe on the same rights for others. By the same token it ' Presid 
gives every American the right to hold himself aloof from all i “and, 
sectarian religions, and without penalty; in other words, it | ust 
must carry with it also freedom from religion. No one should | his se 
be required to pay for other peoples’ religious exercise. By ex-| — the p 
empting churches from taxation, the tax share, properly theirs,| © to tel 
is shifted on to the shoulders of those who belong to no church. | — ness | 
° . ° is utt 





Having been shown woefully incorrect in its predictions of © simile 
the rate of radio-active fallout, a government medical research | mark 
council has recently amended its estimate of the allowable  lectun 
strontium contamination of the population by raising it five) sent 
fold. This will very likely fool the public, but will not prevent ) myst 
the increase in leukemia and other cancers. ia it 

x * * ' and = 

The National Foundation (formerly The National Foundation | | 5¥°¢ 
for Infantile Paralysis) has just sent out a letter to physicians, tren 
asking for contributions, which, it emphasizes, are fully de) ter 








ductible for income tax purposes. One paragraph of the letter i Ww 
is as follows: “We, as physicians, are aware of the significance  “*> 
in the tremendous accomplishments in virus research, the phe- 3 and 
nomenal decrease in the incidence of Poliomyelitis with the ad- | Polic 
vent of the Salk vaccine.” he 

One who is unfamiliar with the evidence, or, if familiar with | 58 
it, does not know how to draw valid inferences from it, may ) idea 
actually believe that the Salk vaccine is effective, or even that try. 
it has been proved to be effective. But such belief would not | fu! 
justify the distortion of the truth in the paragraph just quoted. A 
The decrease in the incidence of poliomyelitis has not been) |) “24 
phenomenal, as can be seen from the curve of its incidence ap- | tica 
pearing in the June 1960 issue of The Minority of One; the| | Te 
decrease from the peak in 1952 has been much more gradual | 
than the decrease from a similar peak in 1916, when there was | | °™ 
no vaccine. But, phenomenal or not, the fact is that the de | Tt ¢ 
crease has not been “with the advent of the Salk vaccine”: |) °° 
most of the decrease occurred before the Salk vaccine was in | it n 
troduced. Those who are unaware of this—including most | “90 


physicians— will be led to believe that the increase began at 






the same time as the use of the Salk vaccine, and this is com- f cus 
pletely false. It appears that the National Foundation is anx- ‘a 
ious to continue methods of persuasion utilized by the National tiot 





Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
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he Price for Preventing an Economic Democracy 


Military Budget 








Anyone embracing the theory that the prevailing international 








‘tensions are artificially created in order to provide a justification 
___ ‘for astronomic arms expenditures on the part of the American 
a Government confronts a whole series of important questions that 


must be answered if his theory is to be anything more than an 
unrealistic devil theory. One could of course conceive of a dia- 
bolic conspiracy in which a group of individuals conspire, as se- 
cretly and insidiously as the “Elders of Zion” in Streicher’s Der 


 stuermer, to usurp the world’s political strongholds together with 


its sources of wealth. While such a picture may have its symbolic 


pple; value, to take it literally is not only unrealistic and false but also 


substitutes intuition, mystery and irrationality for intelligence and 
realism in conceiving of the intricacies of government. What is 


the Kremlin. Neither is the site of an intended world conspiracy, 
neither is a temple of overt cynicism and the occupants of neither 
are outright Mephistos. 

One could easily let his fantasy go and imagine a Cabinet meet- 
ing that proceeds something like this: The President enters the 


‘Cabinet room and greets his secretaries with a resounding “Hail 
' Profits!” Then the Secretary of Commerce gives a report bitterly 


complaining about the insufficient profits of the industrial com- 
panies he represents. Whereupon, the Secretary of State pro- 


‘poses to provoke an international crisis involving Island X. The 


Secretary of Defense responds quickly that “this is a great idea!” 





‘services. As soon as the details of the scheme are discussed the 
President instructs his press secretary to issue a communique: 


“and, tell those dopes, Jimmy, that all this is patriotism, that we 


must defend ‘liberty’!” “Liberty!”, he turns around exclaiming to 


his secretaries, “you see, gentlemen, we must tell those dopes, 


the people, legends they like to hear; you would not expect me 


to tell them that we had to save the profits of the General Busi- 


‘ness Corporation, would you?” If such a hypothetical depiction 
‘is utterly idiotic, which it certainly is, the question arises why 


im se a ea 


ashes Des 


similar depictions of the “inside Kremlin story” find a thirsty 
market. Hundreds of books, newspaper and magazine stories, and 
lectures by members of the new profession of ‘‘Kremlinology’’ pre- 
sent a picture of the Kremlin that idiotically plagiarizes the 
mysterious Nazi caricatures of the “Elders of Zion.” 

If we reject this nonsense as the fruit of a sick imagination 


and yet explain international difficulties as resulting from the 
lation | 


_ cies, whether on the congressional or executive level, 





cee 


successful pursuit of selfish interests on the part of power en- 
trenched lobbies, we must provide a more rational bridge between 
intention and function as involved in those difficulties. 

While the influence of business lobbies upon our national poli- 
is strong 
and direct indeed, it is conceivable that in promoting national 
' Policies benefiting such lobbies, the President and congressmen 
do not necessarily have to see themselves primarily as agents of 
big business. They may be pursuing such policies with perfectly 
idealistic motives, sincerely believing they serve the whole coun- 
try. The problem, however, is not their motivation but their 


At least ever since the 1929 economic crisis it has been appre- 


\ ciated, even if not necessarily admitted, by all American poli- 
_ tical schools that our economy cannot be left to its own devices. 


The social legislation of the New Deal did not stem from a doc- 


’ trinaire philosophy that required federal regulation of the econ- 
omy for its own sake or for the sake of a specific social utopia. 


It came rather as a means of increasing the circulation in the 
economic arteries of the nation. There can be no doubt that were 
it not for the social reforms then introduced, each of the economic 
slow downs that followed would have been more severe, more 
lacking in recuperative powers. Social benefits have had the 


' cushioning effect of retaining the consumer role of many people 


even in times of a recession, people who would have otherwise 
been eliminated not only from production but also from consump- 
tion. Unemployment, veteran and old age benefits and similar so- 





and Status Quo 


cial distribution have performed a great saving function in the 
American economy. 

It would be possible to undertake a scientific study of our past 
economic recessions as they might have been in the absence of 
such social legislation. There can be no question but that each 
of them would have been much worse and more prolonged than 
it actually was. 

While theoretically the protagonists of “free enterprise” cannot 
afford to admit the need for federal stimulation and regulation 
of the economy, in practice they do not propose to do away with 
it. Had they admtted the economic need for federal regulation of 
the economy, they would be providing full theoretical justification 
for radical reformistic movements. They could then no longer 
ridicule and challenge socialism and the many versions of it. 
If it is an inherent governmental function to regulate the econ- 
omy, then it stands to reason that such regulation should be exer- 
cised in a systematic and purposeful way that would prove most 
effective and beneficial for most people. This is why federal regu- 
lation or stimulation of the economy had to be exercised without 
admitting the fundamental economic need for it. To say that the 
economy needs federal interference would invite social criteria for 
that interference. When instead the needs are presented as those 
not of the economy but of the nation’s military security, federal 
stimulation is accommodated in full isolation from the basic 
reformistic trends. 

This theoretical dilemma is highly important for its practical 
consequences. One could ask: if it is appreciated that in order 
to maintain a sound economy the federal government must have 
at its disposal a big budget, couldn’t federal spending be used to 
stimulate the consumer market and to provide public services? 
Why must the federal stimulation of the economy operate through 
the channels of the war industry and the military establishment? 
Were this no more than the results of having a President who is 
a captive of the war industry, a reversal would seem quite simple: 
all we would need to do would be to elect a successor who could 
not be suspected of any links to the war industry. But even 
then, chances are the new President would eventually conclude 
that within the prevailing economic system the only compatible 
federal stimulation of the economy must work through the chan- 
nels of the military establishment and its industry. 

You cannot adhere to the sanctity of free enterprise and yet 
propose that tens of billions of dollars of public funds be annually 
spent on productive economic subsidies. If you advocate such ex- 
penditures you are acting in polar opposition to the very concept 
of free enterprise. When a government wants to collect funds 
from its citizens it must provide a justification for it. It must 
tell them why it demands a part of their income and how it is 
going to use it. If our Government told its citizens: I want to 
collect part of your earnings in order to reinvest it in the economy 
so as to accelerate its internal flow, the citizens’ answer would be 
one of the two—either they would say economic activity is not 
the Government’s business and deny the Government the right 
to collect taxes for that purpose, or, if they agreed to pay them, 
they would insist on social criteria for spending the money. 

Military spendings, however, absolve the Government of both 
contingencies. It enables it to adhere to the principle of “free 
enterprise” and simultaneously but paradoxically to collect and 
spend many billions of dollars. This is made possible by camou- 
flaging the economic purpose of the activity, and providing in- 
stead a military, or emergency, justification. Within such a con- 
text the extensive economic activity of the federal government 
does not appear as an economic doctrine but rather as an ex- 
ception to it, caused by circumstances not under the govern- 
ment’s or the economy’s control. 

Since the days of Roosevelt our economy has vastly expanded. 
Everything grew, not only the volume of production in times of 
prosperity, but also the extent of default and inactivity in times 
of recession. The amounts needed for the stimulation of the 
economy grew as well. To stimulate the American economy of 
1961 requires incomparably bigger funds than were required to 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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The authoritarian social structure of so- 
called “civilization” has not changed radi- 
cally, at the root, in 6000 years. This 
authoritarian social structure remains 
basically an oligarchy at all times; dic- 
tators and tyrants escape this oligarchal 
structure no more than democracies do. 
The oligarchal rule of civilized man in- 
volves, fundamentally, the control of the 
symbols of wealth (paper money, gold, or 
whatever) by a small group of usurious 
manipulators. 

Under this 6000-year-old social structure 
every child is born into a state of debt in- 
herited from his parents, and often from 
his parents’ parents. In most cases, also, 
the child is born without the legal “right” 
to live on the planet earth, i.e., on its sur- 
face. He has to purchase this “right” from 
somebody else, through the payment of 
“rent,” since a small group of speculators 
claims to “own” the earth and only allows 
the rest of us to dwell on its surface so 
long as we pay tribute to them. 

The international usurers who control 
paper money and other symbols of wealth 
similarly have appropriated unto them- 
selves the medium of exchange; and we no 
longer have what Lincoln once said free 
men must have in order to remain free, 
“our own money to pay our own debts.” 
We must use the usurer’s money, and pay 
tribute to him for the privilege. 

The social structure is almost certainly 
the result of conquest. That is to say, a 
people dwelling in the state of nature 
would not depart from it willingly, but 
must be forcibly regimented into slavery 
at first, and then, their spirits broken, re- 
leased into the “slavery to symbols” of 
civilized man. In other words, the “simple” 
savage is too sophisticated to believe in 
symbols of wealth the way civilized man 
does: he values the concrete thing, this 
tree, that horse, yonder grazing pasture. 
Only after an interim of slavery, of being 
forced to act not on his own volition but 
on another’s command, will the savage 
grow schizoid enough to be ready for the 
‘civilized’ state. ‘‘Civilized’’ man, living 
on a planet that he has been told is owned 
by others and forced to deal with things 
always through a paper symbol the value 
of which he has been told must be con- 
trolled by ‘“‘experts’’ he never sees, has lost 
all control over his own life and does not 
know what a truly volitional act would be. 
He therefore, at all times and all places, 
even in the most blatant dictatorships, 
makes a big verbal noise about his ‘‘free- 
dom” and “liberty,’’ etc. — abstractions 
which would never occur to the savage who 
possesses their reality. 

There is considerable evidence that the 
stress of this kind of anti-natural living 
is definitely harmful psychosomatically, as 
well as “psychically.” The physical bear- 
ing of “civilized” man is so obviously dif- 
ferent from that of the savage that every 
explorer we know of comes back with 
bemused comments on this subject. Grant- 
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Can even Living be Forgotten? 


By Robert Anton Wilson 


ley Dick-Read’s Childbirth Without Fear 
first popularized the discovery that the 
muscular tensions of “civilized” woman 
prevent her, in most cases, from experi- 
encing the type of childbirth that is nat- 
ural for humans. 

Recently, the arctic explorer, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, has argued, in his Cancer: 
Disease of Civilization, that this dread 
disease is either rare or non-existent in 
primitive communities. So is stuttering, 
according to Dr. Wendell Johnson’s Lan- 
guage and Speech Hygiene. . Both stutter- 
ing and cancer, and perhaps heart disease 
and several other ailments, seem to be 
connected with the tension, apprehension 
and bodily “anxiety” (improper breath- 
ing) of so-called “civilized” man. Many 
gynecologists agree with Dr. W. Reich’s idea 
that the prevalence of cancer of the uterus 
in “civilized” woman results directly from 
her unnaturally repressed sexual energies. 

The control of symbols by a small 
class, and corresponding dependence 
upon that class by everybody else—is per- 
haps best illustrated by the career of Jim 
Fisk who once, back in 1868, owned all 
the gold in the world for three hours, with- 
out ever touching any of it, or even see- 
ing it. No primitive could ever under- 
stand this “ownership”; and even the aver- 
age “civilized” man grows dizzy when try- 
ing to understand the manipulations of 
Wall Street, which is why he prefers to 
leave such “arcane” and “mystical” mat- 
ters to the presumed experts. Neverthe- 
less, this metaphysical ownership affected, 
directly, the diet and clothing of uncounted 
millions for generations thereafter. 
Whether or not you can “buy” two good 
steaks or only one good steak for ten 
“dollars” today depends on who owns the 
gold of the world and what he is doing 
with it. 

Under such a system, anxiety, worry, 
insecurity, etc., as chronic body attitudes, 
have reached epidemic proportions. 

G. Rattray Taylor’s Sex in History 
notes, without attempting to explain, the 
rise of anti-sexual “religious” teachings 
after a great social calamity. For in- 
stance, post-exile Judaism is shot through 
with hatred of sexuality, whereas earlier 
Judaism seems to have been as tolerant 
as the Greeks. Similarly, English Puritan- 
ism rose out of a context of bloody civil 
wars and religious persecutions. In nu- 
merous other cases we observe the same 
pattern of social trauma followed by ex- 
treme hatred of the living flesh. Luther’s 
hatred for capitalism led him to a theology 
of anxiety which flowered into the Protes- 
tant Era’s embrace of capitalism. Once 
anxiety has become a chronic body attitude, 
desensitization sets in and man becomes 
incapable of responding naturally to the 
cyclic processes of his own living energy. 
But this chronic anxiety, caused by eco- 
nomic insecurity, creates the psychological 
vacuum, which drives man to “keep busy, 
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fe my viey 
busy, busy’”’ and thus perpetuates the eco | sub 
nomic system which created it. 1. I 
Thus we find that the essence of “civil "sive 
ized” man’s bifurcation from Nature ig ,) | premis 
circular-causal process, or, in simple terms | with fi 
a vicious circle. The authoritarian-usuro.} | is¥eS 
cratic system creates anxiety; and anxiety | Perso" 
drives the system ever onward and upwani| after 
(away from the fertile earth and the liy.| prehen 
ing flesh); and does so at an ever-accel. elemer 
erating rate. Everybody today knows, in| (a) 
his bones, that this whole system is head.|_ versal 
ing straight toward universal death like} | disarm 
an engine out of control, and everybody} sideret 
feels helpless to do anything about it. ’ being 
2000 years ago, when this perverse sys.} | ment \ 
tem was only about 4000 years old, Sau} effecti 
of Tarsus understood that “the love o{| ably p 
money is the root of all evil.” Money, the} | of eac 
symbol of things, is not a useful thing, in} going 
itself. It is a net of usury with which} | mea 
one class traps another into starvation} nation 
and simultaneously entraps itself forever} | meat 
500 years before Saul, the Buddha proved} ments 
that, in an ownership society, theft must “upon 
occur, leading to police forces, leading tof strictly 
murder, leading to capital punishment, | armec 
leading to a universal web of anxiety.—  (b) 
Mencius, in China, asked, “Is there any} disarr 
difference between killing a man with a _ heavi 
club and killing him with a sword? bf » 500,( 
there any difference between killing a man | of vo 
with a club and killing him with a system gents 
of economics?” _ havin 
It seems like a ridiculous over-simpli-— natio 
fication when one first thinks of it, but thef of co 
thought has grown on me over the years:| vide 
No man tries to build his house on a | abuse 
map; he builds it on the territory. No . (c) 
man tries to eat a menu; he eats the meal. [_ judici 
All of our problems, including the atomic be 
disaster we all anxiously await, derive> ful m 
from the fact that people do not regari tiona 
money as realistically as they regard maps J threo 
and menus. They have confused the sym-| (d 
bol with the thing symbolized, as seman- | body 
ticists would say. “In Gold We Trust” is, f will « 
indeed, the principle religion of ‘‘civilized’ : tice” 
man. this 
Only an understanding of how this black > strict 
magic is worked—an understanding that 4 vent 
money need not be at the mercy of in- | le 
visible manipulators “with no front name, } worl 
no hind name and no address’—an under- f safe 
standing that the exchange of goods be} any 
tween Mr. A and Mr. B does not have tof {f 
involve use of a medium which forces both | worl 
A and B to pay tribute to a mysterious : the 
3rd party who “owns” some of the mis- 7 regi 
cellaneous minerals of the world—an un- flyin 
derstanding that Alberta, Canada, ani—  ({ 
Woergl, Austria, in our own century, and — wor 
parts of China and the Ottoman Empire — wou 
in the past have had socially-owned money § inst 
for which NOBODY paid interest to ANY- E 
BODY—only such an understanding, break- — and 


ing through semantic bewitchments of thov- 
sands of years standing, can free ‘‘civilized” 
man from his enslavement to this symbol, 
and the anxiety this enslavement costs him. 
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' Action for Peace 
(Continued from Page 1) 

: war, and this encourages me to hope that 
_ my views will have weight with you. 

| | submit the following: 


5 








~—— 1. Need for a definite and comprehen- 
“ciyj,) sive program; its main elements. On the 
e is; premise you have well stated that peace 
terms | with freedom is paramount to all other 
usuro.} issues, you should, | believe, formulate and 
nxiety personally announce as soon as possible 
pwani| after taking office a concrete and com- 
ne liy.| prehensive plan including the following 
-acce).) elements: 
ws, in} (a) The unequivocal acceptance of uni- 
heag.| versal and complete rather than partial, 
h like} disarmament as the definite and con- 
ybody| | sidered objective of the United States,—it 
it. ‘being understood that this total disarma- 
@ sys.) ment would be: subject at all stages to as 
, Saul} effective an inspection system as is reason- 
ve of| ably possible and that the accomplishment 
ry, the} of each stage be carefully verified before 
ing, in} going further. By “‘universal disarmament” 
which} | mean disarmament by each and every 
vation} nation without exception; by ‘‘complete” 
yrever | | mean the elimination of all national arma- 
oroveif ments right down to the level of agreed 
-mustf upon police forces for internal order only, 
ing tof strictly limited in number and very lightly 
yment,f armed. 
uxiety.—  (b) The establishment, parallel with the 
e any} disarmament process, of a strong and 
vith af heavily armed world police force of, say, 
1? Is— 500,000 men,—this force to be composed 
a man} of volunteers and not of national contin- 
ystem} gents, with very careful safeguards against 
‘having any undue proportion from any 
impli-{ nation or group of nations and in respect 
ut the} of command, disposition, etc., so as to pro- 
years:| vide every possible assurance against 
on af abuse of power by this force. 

Not (c) The establishment of an impartial 
meal} judicial, quasi-judicial and conciliation sys- 
itomic | tem, so as to provide fully adequate peace- 
derive i ful means for the settlement of all interna- 
‘egard— tional disputes, in lieu of force or the 
maps | threat of it. 

»sym-f— (d) The creation of a world legislative 
eman- | body with a system of representation which 
st” is, will at the same time be workable in prac- 
lized’ | tice and fair to all nations, the powers of 
k this world legislature to be carefully re- 
black fF stricted to the end in view, i.e., the pre- 
- that} vention of war. 
of inf (e) The establishment of an effective 
name} world executive body, so weighted and 
inder- | safeguarded as to be free from control by 
Is bef any nation or group of nations. 
ave tof _—(f) The establishment of a well-financed 
s both t world development authority to mitigate 
erious | the vast and excessive disparities between 
. mis- |) regions and nations, which are an under- 
n un-f lying cause of unrest and trouble. 
_ and (g) The establishment of an effective 
y, and — world revenue system, without which it 
mpire —) would be futile to set up the other world 
noney — institutions for the elimination of war. 
ANY- Elaborately detailed proposals for these 
break- § and other auxiliary world agencies are 
f thou- & set forth in Professor Sohn's and my book 
lized” FB WORLD PEACE THROUGH WORLD LAW, 
ymbol, § which you have seen and have been good 
s him. & enough to comment upon favorably. It is, 





THE BRIGHTER SIDE 
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B FOR SUPREME COURT CHIEF JUS- 
TICE EARL WARREN AND JUSTICES 
HUGO L. BLACK, WILLIAM O. DOUG- 
LAS AND WILLIAM J. BRENNAN JR. 
for dissenting from the Court's majority 
decision that legalizes censorship of 
motion pictures. 


B® FOR SENATOR GORDON ALLOT for 
constituting a minority of one in voting 
against the confirmation of Robert F. 
Kennedy as Attorney General and for 
questioning the latter’s experience for 
the position. 


B® FOR THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT for 
undertaking legal action against Louisi- 
ana businessmen boycotting Negroes 
who cooperated with the Civil Rights 
Commission that investigated racial vot- 
ing discrimination. 


B® FOR ARTHUR S. FLEMING, retired 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, for directing, before leaving 
office, that States which deny aid to 
needy Negro children shall lose Fed- 
eral relief funds. 


B® FOR CHARLES P. TAFT, general coun- 
sel for the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy and brother of the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft, for advocating 
the liberalization of American import 
restrictions and the opening of the 
American market to foreign competition. 


however, in no way necessary to accept 
the particular detailed proposals of the 
Clark-Sohn plan. What is necessary is to 
realize that peripheral, partial and half- 
way measures will not meet the situation 
and that if genuine peace is to be 
achieved, nothing less will suffice than a 
comprehensive and adequate plan along 
the general lines of that above summa- 
rized. You will doubtless receive an 
abundance of counsel contrary to the 
above,—advising caution, ‘‘gradualism,”’ 
“arms control” (whatever that means) 
rather than total disarmament, etc. | urge 
you to reject all such over-cautious and 
timid advice on the ground that it is as 
clear as crystal that nothing less will suffice 
than a comprehensive plan for enforceable 
world law in the limited field of war pre- 
vention. 

Having once reached that conclusion, 
you will, | feel sure, also conclude that 
each one of the above-mentioned main 
elements is indispensable and that it is no 
more sensible to expect genuine peace 
without all these essential world institu- 
tions than it would be to expect a watch 
to keep time without all its essential and 
interrelated parts. 

2. Four key positions. Although it is in- 


B FOR THE U. S. SUPREME COURT for 
passing a ruling which enables private 
business firms to file damage suits 
against offenders under the Federal 
Anti-Trust laws. 


Bm FOR THE CIVikL RIGHTS COMMIS- 
SION for urging the Federal Govern- 
ment to use the funds it disburses to 
public colleges as a weapon to en- 
force compliance with desegregation 
decrees. 


Bm FOR THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL 
COUNCIL for submitting recommenda- 
tions to the Kennedy Administration to 
use its executive powers to foster ra- 
cial equality. 


b> FOR THE FOUR WHITE AND TWO 
NEGRO STUDENTS in Lynchburg, Va., 
who chose to go fo jail rather than 
appeal their sentence resulting from 
their sit-in demonstration at a_ local 
drug store. 


® FOR JOHN N. THOMPSON of New 
Orleans, La., for defying the anti-de- 
segregation school boycott in spite of 
the threats and pressure from local race 
supremacists. 


B® FOR PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 
for urgently ordering an increase in the 
distribution of surplus food to needy 
families. 


dispensable that you shall personally lead 
the new effort for disarmament and gen- 
vine peace, it goes without saying that 
capable and loyal associates will be im- 
portant. My suggestion here is that the 
position of our chief delegate in the long 
disarmament negotiations which must en- 
sue may prove of no less importance than 
that of Secretary of State and Ambassador 
to the United Nations. The position should, 
therefore, be upgraded and the man ap- 
pointed should, if at all possible, have no 
less ability and reputation than the Secre- 
tary and the Ambassador. As | see it, the 
leadership in the Senate on this subject 
will be of no less consequence. It can and 
probably should be separated from the 
position of official leader of the Senate. 
Above all, as in the case of the three 
other positions, belief in the cause of total 
disarmament under enforceable world law 
should be the prime prerequisite. 

3. The new disarmament negotiations— 
inclusion of Communist China. With regard 
to the method and machinery for the new 
negotiations, which must be started as soon 
as possible, | believe that it would be un- 
wise to seek the withdrawal of any of the 
ten conferees on the recent Ten Nation 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Hugo L. Black at 73 


By Daniel M. Berman 


Mr. Justice Hugo L. Black of the United States Supreme Court reached the age 
of 75 on February 27. This article, written to honor him on the occasion, is appearing 
simultaneously in a special issue of THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY LAW REVIEW 
and THE MINORITY OF ONE. Dr. Berman, assistant professor of political science 
at Washington College (Chestertown, Md.), is also on the faculty of The American 


University. 


Although Mr. Justice Black professes dis- 
may at the thought, he has during a life- 
time of public service evolved a series of 
concrete ideas which add up to a cogent 
political philosophy—one, moreover, which 
is quite distinct from that of any of his con- 
temporaries. This philosophy can be ap- 
proached by examining his opinions on three 
subjects; human nature, progress, and the 
dynamics of government. 

Black’s view of human nature is in some 
respects optimistic. He has a deep faith 
that people will make intelligent decisions 
if they have all the facts. Thus he is con- 
fident that, if a trial is fair, the jury will do 
the right thing. Similarly he believes that, 
if the channels of communication are open, 
the electorate will know which candidate 
to choese. But there is evidence that Black's 
faith in human nature is not unbounded. He 
believes strongly that greed is woven tightly 
into the fabric of man’s being, and that peo- 
ple often dislike instinctively those who are 
different from them. Dubious about whether 
an ideal society can ever be set up, he fears 
that men will always want more than their 
fellows have. The strong will continue to 
aggress against the weak. Racial and re- 
ligious differences will be magnified by those 
who seek to divide and rule. 

In accordance with this view, panaceas 
are futile. Moreover, Black believes, they 
are dangerous. All-embracing schemes, he 


knows, usually involve the “temporary” con- 


centration of great power. The temporary, 
however, has a way of becoming perma- 
nent, because the possessors of power are 
loath to relinquish it. Leaders who come in 
as agents of emancipation remain as agents 
of exploitation. Black thinks that power 
should not be concentrated in anyone's 
hands. Almost thirty years ago he declared: 
“What difference does it make to whom you 
give too much power? Too much power is 
dangerous, whether it be vested in govern- 
ment or a group of specially privileged 
plutocrats, in a religious group, or in any 
other group. The real liberal . . . has not 
stood for concentration of power in a cen- 
tralized government or in the hands of any 
particular group." As a consequence, it is 
essential that power be diffused. Neither 
business, nor labor nor government should 
be given too much of it. When business 
has too much power, the worker's standard 
of living drops. When a government or a 
political leader has too much power, free- 
dom of expression is in jeopardy. When 
a nation has too much power, the security 
of all other nations is threatened. 

But even if Black's position on the con- 
centration of power is unassailable, his 
skepticism about the possibility of establish- 

2 . 
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ing a non-exploitive society is open to seri- 
ous question. Is it really true that greed 
is an essential part of man’s nature? Black 
does not appear to consider that the greedy 
being whom he considers “man” may be 
merely a projection of the “man-in-an-ex- 
ploitative-society” whom he has observed. 
Would not a society based on cooperation 
create a quite different sort of man? Black 
is willing to concede that such a society 
might make man better that he is—less 
greedy, less predatory, less inclined to im- 
pose his will on others. But he is not con- 
vinced that, in a society of abundance, a 
man would not still desire for himself a little 
more of the abundance that he is willing to 
concede to others. 

In his attitude toward progress and change, 
Black again betrays a distinct lack of en- 
thusiasm for sharp, clean breaks with the 
past. That is why, on almost any issue 
—whether economic, social, or political— 
Black is to be found on the side of progres- 
sive change. But never does he want 
changes to be abrupt. They should flow 
logically from a nation's history and law. 

ss, graphically represented, should re- 
semble a straight line rather than a series 
of capricious jumps. 

As a consequence, although Black is an 
innovator, he is very anxious to trace his 
innovations to respectable historical sources. 
Especially since he is a judge and not a 
legislator, he does not want anyone to think 
—and he himself does not think—that he is 
writing new law. He is merely expounding 
what was in the Constitution or the law all 
the time. When, for example, he announced 
his belief that the Fourteenth Amendment 
applies the restrictions of the Bill of Rights 
to the State, he went to great pains to prove, 
not that his theory would have beneficial 
consequences, but that the authors and rati- 
fiers of the Amendment intended the result 
he desired.? In much the same way, when 
he declared that “persons” in the Fourteenth 
Amendment referred to humans, not cor- 
porations, he attempted to prove his point 
by an exhaustive study of the history of the 
Amendment? 

It is of course not earthshaking news that 
history and the Constitution usually tell Su- 
preme Court Justices what they want to 
hear. But the process is a subtle one, and 
the person who thinks that Justices leaf 
through the law books until they find a 
precedent for their prejudices often misses 
the point. Black, for example, is not at all 
conscious of the fact that he may actually 
be looking for legal window-dressing for his 
personal ideas. As far as he is concerned, 
he is merely trying to ascertain what the 
Constitution and the laws say. In the 
process, he produces opinions and dissents 
solidly grounded in history and precedent 
and consequently not so vulnerable as the 
writings of some of his colleagues. It is 
difficult, for" example, to imagine that Black 
could have written the type of opinion that 
was produced in the _ school-segregation 
case. That opinion occupies less than 
eleven pages in United States Reports. It 
admits that it is impossible to find out what, 
if anything, the authors of the Fourteenth 
Amendment meant to achieve in the field of 
public education; consequently the opinion 
bases itself largely on psychological and 
sociological considerations. In all prob- 
ability Black would have attempted to prove 
conclusively—and sincerely—that the Four- 
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teenth Amendment was specifically intended 
to ban public-school segregation. Had he 
written the opinion, the resultant furor inf 
the South would undoubtedly have been qf 
great, but the opposition would have ha; 
less ammunition. 

In his views on the dynamics of govem.— ; 
ment, Black once again shows that the 
Founders intended exactly what he wouldf 
have wanted them to intend. Black think; j 
it vital that there should be no powef 
vacuum in which business can operate free 
of any accountability to the public. It js 
thus important for government—either Fed. 
eral or State—to be able to police con. 
merce and industry. The Constitution, by q 
strange coincidence, provides just that, ac. 
cording to Black, and between the State; 


and the Federal government there is mor § li 


than enough power to regulate the economy. f 
Black believes also that the very gover. — 
ment which must be made strong to ded 


with economic questions must be kept too i 


weak to curb free expression. Here again 
the Constitution, as he reads it, contains the 
ideal solution. In the case of the Federd § 
government, for example, the Commerc & 
Clause grants the necessary power and the 


First Amendment refuses the undesirable § Deal 


power. It is thus possible to make gover. 
ment positive while keeping it from becon. 
ing punitive. 

In fashioning his political philosophy, 
Black has been influenced by many, while 
being won over completely by none. Among 
those who influenced his thinking to some 
extent are Thomas Jefferson, the Populists, 
Louis D. Brandeis, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Black has always been an unabashed 
worshipper of Thomas Jefferson. In 1938 he 
gave a speech in which he permitted Jeffer. 
son's words to express his own views on 
many disparate subjects® Black admires 
most Jefferson's insistence that no restric 
tions on freedom of expression should be 
imposed. Jefferson's classic formulation o! 
this position, contained in his first inaugural 
address, was clearly accepted by Black dur. 
ing the years of repression which followed 
World War II: “If there be any among us 
who would wish to dissolve this Union or to 
change its republican form, let them stand 
undisturbed as monuments of the safety 
with which error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it."* In 
the same speech, Jefferson had articulated 
Black's faith that, contrary to appearances, 
a democracy is a strong form of government 
—the strongest form on earth. “I believe it 
is the only one where every man, at the call 
of the laws, would fly to the standard of the 
law, and would meet invasions of the public 
order as his own personal concern." Black 
admires Jefferson also for never having {al- 
tered in a conflict between “. . . the rights 
of the privileged and the rights of the under- 
privileged.” But he has never been willing 
to accept without reservation the Jeffersonian 
thesis that that government is best which 
governs least. This statement, he points 
out, is a double-edged sword: although it 
has been used as an argument to preserve 
the individual's liberty from control by gov- 
ernment, it has also turned up as an argu- 
ment to stifle individual liberty by leaving 
strong individuals free to oppress the weak’ 
Black continues his quest for a government 
which will be too weak to abridge human 
freedom but strong enough to combat privi- 
lege. He has inherited Jefferson’s libertarian- 
ism while disavowing the States-rights vo- 
cabulary in which it was expressed. Black 
knows that in Jefferson’s day the struggle 
for States rights was the fight against the 
rich and the well-born, while in our day it 
has fallen to the central government to carry 
on this fight. He is thus heir to Jefferson's 
thinking without becoming imprisoned in his 
dated conceptual scheme. 





' In what he has taken from Populism, Black 
has also been selective. His views on taxa- 
tion, monopoly, finance, capital, and labor 
‘pear the Populist stamp. Like the Populists, 
‘Black has a strong sympathy with the poor 
land a conviction that they have the right 
fo use government to improve their lives. 
But he has assimilated none of the racism 
| which many Populists peddled along with 
their agrarian radicalism. The white-trash 
‘consolation that “at least we're better off 
than the colored man” never consoled him. 
‘It is true that he picked up some of the 
‘jargon, notably expressions like “the Anglo- 
Saxon spirit.” But since he appears to think 
‘that the “Anglo-Saxon spirit” calls for full 
‘and equal rights for Negroes, a sympathetic 
‘attitude toward aliens, and no racial ani- 
'mosity whatever, one can only express 
‘qmazement at how elastic words can be— 
'E and let it go at that. 


On the mantle of Black’s home in Alexan- 
dria stands a bust of Franklin Delano Roose- 
'yelt. Black was one of Roosevelt's chief 

lieutenants in the Senate, and he was, of 
' course, FDR's first Supreme Court appointee. 
‘It is doubtless tendentious to pretend an 
ability to divine what the dead would say 
if they were still with us; but it is difficult 
‘to refrain from expressing the opinion that 
» Roosevelt would probably consider Black— 
‘and William O. Douglas—the Justices who 
- have most consistently adhered to the phi- 
losophy of government on which the New 
‘Deal was based. It is questionable, how- 
ever, if Roosevelt really helped mold Black's 
ideas to any considerable extent. Certainly 
the New Deal provided a climate favorable 
to the development of these ideas. But it 
is probably accurate to say that Black was 
something of a New Dealer even before the 
Roosevelt era. Thus the pragmatism, experi- 
mentalism, and underdog mentality of the 
New Deal possessed great attraction for him. 
He gloried in the fact that Roosevelt would 
have no truck with “. . . debilitating dog- 
mas disguised as honored traditions.’”* But 
he showed in his opposition to the National 
Industrial Recovery Act that he was aware 
of the corporate-state dangers inherent in 
the philosophy of the New Deal. 


When he was elected to the Senate in 
1926, Black was painfully conscious of the 
deficiencies in his formal education. He 
proceeded to put himself on a reading diet 
designed quite consciously to fatten him 
intellectually. The first book he read after 
his election was Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. During the following decade he 
consumed hundreds of volumes, emphasizing 
historical works but nibbling also at the 
other social sciences and the humanities. 
Justice Douglas states seriously that he thinks 
Black has read more than anyone else he 
has known. 


Black today speaks of the Supreme Court 
as some men speak of their church. Noth- 
ing is more important to him than the main- 
tenance of cordial relations with his fellow 
| Justices. It is not that he thinks his brethren 
always do the right thing. The tremendous 
number of dissents which he has written 
and to which he has subscribed (there were 
eleven solitary disssents in his first term 
alone) attests to that. But he will say noth- 
ing against the Court as an institution or 
against any of its members. This desire to 
keep the reputation of the Court untarnished 
seems to stem from a conviction that it pos- 
sesses great potentiality for good in the 
American scheme. 


It was not always so. In 1937, when he 
was fighting in the Senate for Roosevelt's 
court-reorganization plan, Black did every- 
thing he could to expose the “Nine Old Men” 
as the reactionaries of a dying order trying to 
canonize their political predilections before 
they passed on. He objected that the Justices 
were not merely expounding the meaning of 
the Constitution. Paraphrasing Chief Justice 
Hughes, he declared bitterly that the Consti- 
tution is what the judges say it is at the 
time they last say it.” He spoke of “judicial 
usurpation” qnd “judicial tinkering with the 


Constitution.”“" The Court, he said had no 
right to sit as a continuous constitutional 
convention amending the Constitution with- 
out submitting these amendments to the peo- 
ple for their approval.” The Framers knew, 
said Black, that “. .. the people's liberty was 
safest with the people themselves or their 
properly elected representatives.’™ 

In those days, when Black spoke of “the 
people’s liberty,” he did not distinguish be- 
tween its political and its economic aspects. 
The Court was nullifying the New Deal, and 
was thus an obstacle to human progress. 
With no power to initiate economic policy, 
it was standing in the way of those agencies 
which could. As the years passed, however, 
Black realized that it was only judicial inter- 
ference with economic regulation that he op- 
posed. The Court still had a vital function 
to perform: the defense of the preferred liber- 
ties of the Bill of Rights against legislative 
and executive encroachment. 


This emerges as perhaps Black's greatest 
contribution to the philosophy of American 
law. It deals with what may be the key 
problem of Twentieth Century government: 
how to make the state sufficiently strong to 
cope with economic problems while at the 
same time preventing it from using its power 
to abridge the fundamental liberties of its 
people. Black’s answer, stated boldly, is 
that government should have the right to do 
virtually anything it wishes in controlling 
the economy, but the Court should prevent 
it from doing anything whatever that en- 
croaches on the Bill of Rights. Black finds 
justification for this ambivalence in the Con- 
stitution, which categorically denies to the 
government the power to abridge freedom of 
speech, press or religion, but which imposes 
few shackles on government's prerogatives 
in the economic sphere. Black will therefore 
vote to void only those laws that encroach 
on the preferred liberties guaranteed in the 
Bill of Rights. A generation that has wit- 
nessed the drastic incursions on free political 
thought and action of the post-World War II 
years can appreciate the importance of this 
contribution. 

Black is a tough-minded thinker. During 
the height of his activities as a Congress- 
ional investigator, he was not impressed by 
charges that probes of business constituted 
a threat to constitutional freedom. He dis- 
missed, as propaganda, arguments that com- 
mittees were peering at private papers and 
badgering witnesses; “. .. special privilege,” 
he noted, “thrives in secrecy and darkness 
and is destroyed by the rays of pitiless 
publicity.” Consequently it was easy to un- 
derstand the outrage of corporate malefac- 
tors. Black was so suspicious of business at- 
tempts to evade scrutiny that he went so far 
as to charge that the low pay of Congress- 
ional committee lawyers had probably been 
intentionally designed to hamstring probes 
of corporate skulduggery.™ It is clear from 
his later record on the Court that Black 
would not have been so permissive in his at- 
titude toward Congressional investigations if 
they had been directed at the possessors of 
heretical ideas. But—at least at that time— 
he did not mind if those who were aiming 
the “rays of pitiless publicity” were not too 
scrupulous about their methods. He was 
blunt in expressing his opinion of the busi- 
nessmen who were destroying papers in 
order to keep them out of the hands of Con- 
gress. They were, he said, not interested in 
privacy as such. They were, rather, intent 
on “. . . continuing to conceal from the peo- 
ple of. this Nation the devious and subter- 
ranean methods used to defeat legislation— 
to the advantage of a few plutocrats in this 
country and to the disavantage of the great 
masses of the people."™ Black spoke bitterly 
of the defenders of “the citadel of the great.” 
Only when investigators approached the 
“sanctum sanctorum of power, of position, of 
privilege,” he said, did these men release 
their barrages. “It is then they begin to talk 
about constitutional rights and attempt to 
hide their guilt behind the Constitution, when 
they are the very people who, by their pillag- 
ing and plundering of the people, have 


brought the Nation and the Constitution to 
the verge of chaos, destruction, and ruin.” 

This withering contempt for the “pillagers 
and plunderers” was in evidence before 
Roosevelt's first term. Black could not con- 
tain his fury at those who believed that 
“, . . the sole object of government is to pre- 
serve and protect property . . . to protect 
money and not to serve the weak, hungry, 
and distressed.” Their representatives in the 
Hoover administration, he said, were “... 
deaf to the wail of the hungry, blind to the 
sight of human misery, with callous indiffer-. 
ence to the first principles of humanity.” 

Black's own vision of America and his pro- 
posals for the proper role of government are 
quite different. To him the very purpose of 
government is to protect the weak, not to en- 
trench the mighty. This is how he put it ten 


years before he ascended the Supreme Court 
bench: 


Since first people lived together in 
community life close enough to trample 
upon one another's rights, it was found 
that some of the strong would run rough- 
shod over the weak. In order to protect 
the weak from the strong and domineer- 
ing, and the virtuous from the evil-think- 
ing and-doing, it was absolutely essential 
that rules and laws be passed. These 
rules must be backed by the community 
in order that proper punishment be ad- 
ministered to the transgressor.” 

Thirty years later, he had not changed his 
mind about the “strong and domineering.” 
One could only guess, he asserted, to what 
extent the mastery of one group over an- 
other was obtained by “craft, cunning or 
force.” It was certain, however, that control 
of the many by the few had been maintained 
“at least in part by force."” According to 
Black, it is the business of government to 
help right the balance—to protect the weak 
and virtuous from the strong and domineer- 
ing. To him the good life of a society is “the 
sum of the lives of the individuals who make 
it up,” and society is “a collection of human 
a whose happiness is the highest 


One is tempted to say that Black himself 
almost seems to be the prototype of the kind 
of human being that a humane society might 
look to as its ideal. So lacking in malice 
is he that one meeting him for the first time 
may be pardoned for suspecting that he is 
shamming. Can a flesh-and-blood human 
defend with sincerity one who has injured 
him? Can a Supreme Court Justice show 
only pity and understanding, and absolutely 
no hatred or animosity, for his benighted 
fellow Southerners who are pillorying him 
as a traitor? He can, if he has learned to 
differentiate between evil and evil doers. 
Black’s hatred is reserved exclusively for 
the former. Not only is contempt for a hu- 
man being alien to his nature; he himself 
has no ego that requires soothing, no vanity 
that requires flattering. 

It was Winston Churchill who, when he 
heard a reference to Clement Attlee’s 
modesty, commented: “He has much to be 
modest about.” This could not be said about 
Black. On the contrary, he has much to be 
immodest about. During his first seventy five 
years, he established himself as the dean of 
American judicial liberalism. Serving at a 
time when many a liberal balanced the 
public's interest in security with the individ- 
ual’s interest in free expression and came 
up with something just this side of fascism, 
Black clung obstinately to his faith that there 
is no conflict between the public and the 
private interest—that both demand full free- 
dom of expression for the individual. 

His work during the Cold War years pro- 
vided a fitting climax for a career replete 
with benefit for the common people of Amer- 
ica—those who work with hand or brain for 
the profit of others, those who fight the wars 
that benefit others, those who need govern- 
ment to protect them from others—not to 
muzzle them. These men, whose welfare has 
been the measure of all things for Black, as 
for Protagoras, have once again produced a 
champion from among themselves. 
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Many a pseudo-psychologist and pseudo- 
sociologist has been attempting to recon- 
struct the mentality of the millions of peo- 
ple who were led to death by Hitler’s ex- 
ecutioners without offering resistance. From 
the comfort of their living rooms and re- 
belling against nothing but the slightly 
burned supper their wives have just fed 
them; or against the worn out ribbon of 
their typewriter; or against the hissing of 
a defective heating system; or against the 
picture that hangs unevenly on the wall— 
from al] these experiences of personal dis- 
comfort the arm-chair philosophers go 
leaping into the depths of an historic mar- 
tyrology, and with one fictitious glance 
they know, understand and fee] it all. 

As one who has experienced that mar- 
tyrology, not through the fiction of his 
imagination but by actual physical and 
mental suffering, I feel an inner call and 
compulsion to educate the would-be psy- 
chologists and sociologists. I must do this 
for the memory of millions of people whose 
innocent deaths have all too often been used 
for their defamation and for the memory 
of my own father, mother and sister who 
were among them. 

» ~ * 

Once, in Jerusalem, I addressed a com- 
memorative rally for the victims of the 
Israeli War of Independence, Succumbing 
to the pathos of the occasion, I referred to 
the fallen freedom fighters as ‘‘Israel’s best 
sons and daughters’’—the usual rococo 
language of patriotic display. My remarks 
elicited the protest of a former participant 
in the independence struggle who bitterly 


protested my implication that those who . 


survived the War.of Independence were not 
quite as good and worthy as those who were 
killed. Of course, both of us were wrong 
because the murderous bullets and shrap- 
nel make no discriminations among their 
victims. Nevertheless, the man’s protest 
was interesting psychologically. Because 
here was a man competing for recognition 
with the dead and displaying a jealousy 
towards them that would risk life itself. 
It was as though he feared that showering 
the dead with praise would exhaust praise 
and none would be left for him. 

In some of the dissertations I have read 
about the millions who passively went to 
slaughter in Hitler’s camps, there is a 
similar bigotry against the dead. All too 
often it seems that the author was trying 
to assert his own value and reinforce his 
own self-confidence by displaying a con- 
tempt for the behavior of those who, un- 
fortunately, were no longer around to an- 
swer him. As if he were saying: in their 
death they were inferior to me in my liv- 
ing. Had I been in their place, I would 
have behaved differently, more honorably, 
more heroically. I am, therefore, a better 
human being than they were. 

7 sod a * 

Recently, I read in a piece of intellectual 
acrobatics that Polish and East European 
Jews accepted Hitler’s verdict more pas- 
sively than Dutch Jews, because the former 
were more conscious Jews than the latter. 
Some Jewish intellectuals feel uncomfort- 
able because they cannot point at Jewish 
resistance like that waged by Tito’s parti- 
sans in Yugoslavia. An insatiable thirst 
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for heroic glory leads many of the analysts 
to a contemptuous evaluation of the mur- 
dered people. 

Before addressing myself to the psycho- 
logical reality of the Jews under Hitler’s 
persecution, I must point out that the com- 
plete history of Jewish resistance to Nazi 
extermination will never be written. At 
best, we never know history, but only its 
recorded part. This is especially evident in 
our study of ancient civilizations. For years 
we are taught their history only to gain 
eventually, under the impact of new archeo- 
logical discoveries, new insight into previ- 
ously unsuspected truths. Similarly, we 
know of the heroic uprisings in Ghetto 
Warsaw, Bialystok and elsewhere, about the 
Jewish partisans behind the German east 
front only because those groups left some 
survivors to tell their story. Hitler’s forces, 
however,. wiped out literally hundreds of 
communities without leaving a single sur- 
vivor. The circumstances of their death 
and the story of their last minutes will re- 
main forever unknown. If, therefore, we 
accept the historical record as a complete 
account of history itself, we may well be 
doing this at the risk of perceiving an un- 
real picture. 

*% * oa 

Newton’s Second Law has proved quite 
inapplicable to the psychology of rebellion 
and resistance. The multiplication of suf- 
fering does not necessarily multiply resist- 
ance. Human tolerance of oppression can- 
not be traced in a straight, rising line. 
Our graph would disclose some unsuspected 
curves, detours and reverses. It is a fact 
amply observed by historians that the great 
revolutions did not erupt at the height of 
persecution. That climactic point usually 
passed without a serious challenge to the 
oppressor. 

The French Revolution did not break out 
until Louis XVI, in convening the meeting 
of the states-general at Versailles on May 
5, 1789, displayed an ominous weakness of 
the crown. -The Russian revolution of 1905 
did not start until Nicholas II conceded a 
duma, thereby confirming the effective- 
ness of reformistic demands. And the 
Russian revolution of 1917 came amidst a 
general disintegration of authority. in the 
conduct of the war as- well as in internal 
affairs. For as long as there were no con- 
crete indications that a revolution had a 
chance to succeed, the masses were not 
ready to follow the revolutionaries. In each 
of these cases the banner of rebellion was 
raised only after the worst sufferings had 











Have 


passed, only when the situation of the op. 
pressed started improving, however slightly, 
These improvements were brought about by 
concessions the authorities believed them. 
selves forced to make in order to appease 
popular discontent. 

This revolutionary pattern may invali- 
date Newton’s law in relation to a socio 
logical phenomenon, but psychologically it 
poses no puzzle. At the height of oppres. 
sion the persecuted are paralyzed by the 


seeming hopelessness of their situation. — 


The more severe the oppression the less 
does the prevailing authority seem open to 
a challenge. There is nothing in the totally 
oppressed people’s environment that would 
indicate any chance for successful resist- 
ance. In the absence of any promise of de- 
liverance, the persecuted consider the revo- 
lutionary gang among them as no more 
than irresponsible fanatics willing to reck- 
lessly invite the retaliation of the authori- 
ties. The logic of this intuitive perception 
is perfect. It refuses to shed anyone’s blood 
or to add even momentarily to anyone's 
suffering unless the blood and suffering 
have a reasonable chance of achieving some 
social improvement. 

This intuitive logic should not be equated 
with cowardice; in the very next step it will 
lead to the taking of reasonable but also 
daring risks. When the prevailing authority 
is forced to take notice of the fanatical 


group, it usually discontinues some excess | 


of oppression as a preventive measure 
against the spread of revolution. Here, 
however, the masses display an. amazing 
incorruptibility. They take the partial con- 
cessions of authority as a call to arms. In 


doing this, they once more follow the per- ia 


; 





cali, 





fect logic that correlates risk to the chance | 


of success. Suddenly, the masses have dis- 
covered that the prevailing authorities feel 
less secure than they believed them to be. 
If passive animosity could extract conces- 
sions from the authorities, intuition tells the 
masses, then active resistance would be 
that much more effective. Suddenly they 


—_— 


ociseli 


see a ray of hope, suddenly rebellion is a — 


road to victory rather than suicide. Yester- 
day’s defeatists become today’s optimists 
and revolutionaries. For revolution is im- 
possible without optimism. Psychologically, 
a revolution is not a burial but the labor 
pains of a rebirth. 

* * * 

There is a basic difference between the 
rebel and the desperado. The rebel is an 
optimist; guided by intelligence, he weighs 
risks against prospects. The desperado no 
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’ neither rebels nor desperadoes. 





“And if you wrong us, shall we not revenge?” 


D | 


longer copes with the cause of his despera- 
tion; he does not attempt to change it, and 
whatever he does is the function of a de- 
stroyed, maddened mind. The rebel can 
survive the crisis and, overcoming it, re- 
turn to constructive deeds and living. The 
desperado has lost that ability. If he sur- 
vives the crisis, it will be in spite of him- 
self, and if he regains his sanity, outside 
help and care, not his own self-assertion, 
will be the cause. 

Here is the psychological key to under- 


and hearts as we were led to gas chambers 


‘or as we actually dug our own graves; 


even though we thus only learn how we did 
We were 


We were not rebels, nor could we have 


» been rebels, because the situation, as we 


saw it, was completely hopeless. Hopeless 


» not only because of the sufferings, tortures 


and hunger inflicted on us but first and 
foremost because we were completely cut 
off from the rest of humanity in our 
ghettoes and concentration camps. We 
knew nothing about what was going on in 
the world. Even the pervasive fact of still 
continued war only vaguely penetrated our 
consciousness. No news from the outside 
reached us. In Ghetto Litzmannstadt and 
other such places, even German news- 
papers reached a few of us only occasion- 
ally and then even at the risk of death to 


+ all involved in the smuggling. On the other 


» no time? 


hand, we learned from bitter experience to 


) respect Nazi buoyancy. They behaved like 


masters of the world, and, to us, masters 
of the world they were. Only their word 
prevailed in the world that we knew. Didn’t 
we see Poland crumble within days even 
though we had been told a million times 
that if war came, the united might of the 
Allies would crush the German forces in 
Now, we had been suffering for 
years, totally subjugated by the Nazis who 
did as they pleased and got away with it. 
To our knowledge, nothing had happened 
to make us doubt their might. As far as 
we were concerned, the Nazis were indeed 
tuling the world. If there was still some 
fighting going on in remote areas, we felt 
it to be no. more than marginal, while 
wherever we looked, whatever we perceived 
testified to total German hegemony. And 
if a mysterious reliance on history’s justice 
told us that ultimately Hitler would be de- 
feated, in the meantime we saw his evil 


E D 


power as sufficient to cast the final verdict 
on us. 
~ * * 


There are heroes, and there are heroes. 
In Ghetto Litzmannstadt, a few brave men 
kept searching for ways to serve their co- 
sufferers; they decided that the most mean- 
ingful and practical act was to build a short 
wave radio, listen to British newscasts and 
spread the word that Nazi Germany was 
not yet the victor, that she was still being 
challenged by mighty forces. We felt that 
more than anything else the masses needed 
a ray of hope, a knowledge that not the 
entire world had succumbed to Hitler. We 
arranged shifts to listen to the foreign 
broadcasts, write down the highlights and 
circulate crude copies. When the Kripo 
(Kriminal Polizei) finally detected our 
conspiracy and raided our listening post, 
all the participants were in mortal danger. 
I remember the slender, small figure of 
Chaim Widawski. He was the most incon- 
spicuous, unimpressive man. I remember 
his words when he learned that the Kripo 
was looking for him. He did not fear death, 
nor did he regret his part in the conspiracy. 
He had a slim chance to survive, possibly 
the best chance of any man in the ghetto. 
Although listening to foreign broadcasts was 
considered high treason, it was a political 
crime, not a racial one such as being a 
Jew. As a political criminal he had a 
chance of being arrested and sent to a 
regular prison, there to answer for his ‘‘of- 
fense’’ before a German court. This bore 
a much greater promise of survival than 
being in a ghetto and having to share the 
ultimate fate of all the Jews. In fact, an- 
other member of the conspiracy arrested 
by the Kripo and brought before a Ger- 
man court survived the war in the rela- 
tive safety of a regular German prison. 
But Chaim was afraid of just one thing; 
he knew he was physically a weak man. 
What if, in the process of being tortured, 
he should lose his presence of mind and 
unwittingly reveal the names of all others 
involved in the radio conspiracy! This was 
at the moment the only danger Chaim was 
ready to act against: he took poison in the 
soothing knowledge that now no one could 
make him inform on the others. 

We had our heroes. Their acts were 
neither spectacular nor mentioned in a 
medal-bestowing ceremony. But I believe 
even the Congress of the United States has 
no medals becoming the heroism of the 


little man, Chaim Widawski. What medal 
can you bestow for ‘‘just’’ listening to a 
radio? 

* * i 

Neither the timing nor the location of 
resistance to the Nazi killers were coinci- 
dental. Ghetto Warsaw, although only 
about eighty miles from Ghetto Litzmann- 
stadt, was never as hermetically sealed off 
from the outside world as the latter. It had 
been closed much later by the Germans, a 
factor that accounted for the establishment 
of close ties between the underground 
movements in the ghetto and on the out- 
side. It was also connected by an under- 
ground sewage system that proved so im- 
portant in the days of the uprising. Further- 
more, Ghetto Warsaw did not rise up until 
the German east front started to feel the 
impact of the Red Army’s offensives. Even 
though it was still totally unrealistic to 
count on Soviet advances catching up with 
the uprising in the ghetto, its eruption con- 
firms that the Nazi victims passively ac- 
cepted their doom only for as long as there 
was no prospect whatsoever for a mean- 
ingful struggle. The slightest, dimmest ray 
of hope sufficed to kindle the flame of re- 
sistance. 

In the ruthless claws of the SS, between 
the electrified barbed wires of the Aussch- 
witz concentration camp where no one had 
the remotest chance to escape, even there 
news about the advances of the Red Army 
sufficed to touch off a revolt; and while 
we were being indiscriminately showered 
with bullets from Nazi machine guns, at 
least some of the gas chambers were put 
out of commission by the rebels. 

How little hope was needed to make the 
doomed stand up and fight for their lives! 

* * * 


Speaking of Ausschwitz I cannot help but 
recall the thoughts of all of us while Allied 
warplanes were flying over the camp en 
route to and from bombing missions on in- 
dustrial complexes. Each time they flew 
over they left in our hearts a sharp pain 
of disappointment and bitterness. For hun- 
dreds of miles around there was no better 
target for the bombers than the four huge 
flames that night and day extended from 
the crematories to lose themselves some- 
where in the invisible depths of the sky. 
No spy could have provided a more exact 
location for bombing. We watched the war 
planes fly over our heads in precise geo- 
metric formations. They did not fly too 
high. They were relatively safe, encounter- 
ing no more resistance than an occasional 
ineffective burst from a German machine 
gun emplaced in the concentration camp. 
Yet, they just flew over and continued on 
to their destination, Why, why didn’t they 
ever drop at least a part of their load on 
those huge death plants identified by their 
long flames? Or, didn’t they know, now 
late in 1944, what those flames were? 
Didn’t they know that these were the death 
sites of millions of people? Why didn’t the 
Allied planes that kept flying over Aussch- 
witz put the gas chambers and crematories 
out of commission, at least to slow down 
the macabric efficiency of the genocidal ap- 
paratus? These were questions we, down 
there in the Ausschwitz concentration camp, 
could never resolve. These are ques- 
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tions I still haven’t resolved. These are 
questions for which, sooner or later, an 
answer must be found. And when it is 
found, who knows who will be revealed as 
Hitler’s moral partners?! 


It may well be true that at least part 
of the passiveness with which millions of 
people accepted their doom was due to their 
cultural-spiritual heritage. It may well be 
that the Jews of Poland and elsewhere died 
in total humility because their culture pre- 
vented them from becoming desperadoes. 
If so, I can only be proud of the dignity 
and rationality they displayed in the face 
of death. Culturally, they were too rooted, 
too substantive, too preoccupied with what 
was right and what was wrong, too rational 
and intelligent to shed blood, even Nazi 
blood, for no purpose. Had they become 
desperadoes, had they died only after sense- 
lessly killing a few Nazis, their desperate 
struggle would have neither helped them 
nor absorbed any significant degree of Nazi 
strength to make their conquest easier. 
Their doom could not be circumvented, and 


history would not have been one iota dif- 
ferent from what it is. The only difference 
would have been the taking of a few more 
lives. That these would have been Nazi 
lives would make their death no more ra- 
tional or purposeful. These humble mil- 
lions of people who were led to death re- 
fused to kill even their killers when no 
purpose was served. They were no cowards. 
The slightest ray of hope, the slightest in- 
dication that their resistance was histori- 
cally interweaving into a general battle 
against the forces of evil sufficed to make 
these miserable beings rebel. But even in 
the face of the gas chamber they refused 
to kill senselessly. With deep reverence 
and a quivering heart I bow my head to 
the millions whose plight I shared but whose 
final fate I escaped for refusing to consider 
human blood, even a Nazi’s blood, as water. 
Among those millions were my 44-year old 
father, my 43-year old mother and my 22- 
year old sister. Their senseless and macaber 
death has left in my heart a wound that 
will never heal. In the deep sorrow that 
will never leave me, I am grateful to them 


for having died without first becoming 
senseless murderers, And, I am proud of 
their deep spirituality, of their Jewish cul. 
ture that thus enabled them to save their 
human image even in the face of ultimate 
provocation. They died not as weaklings, 
not as martial heroes, but as human beings 
under circumstances that might have turned 
others into irrational desperadoes. 

If there is any legacy to be gained from 
that never compromising dignity, it is the 
knowledge that life and blood have value, 
We must learn to reject rationalizations 
that put no value on human life. We must 
learn that even an enemy is human, and 


that not even justified hatred is a license 


for senseless destruction. 

The personal lesson I have learned from 
the tragic death of my kin has, among 
others, one hypothetical application. I know 
that if I am attacked, I will defend myself. 
But if I am ever fatally wounded and noth. 
ing can save my life, I will not pray for my 
assassin’s company into the abyss. I will 
still place some value on a life that can 


no longer redeem my own. 





Military Budget and Status QUO  con:inues rom pases) 


stimulate the American economy of the 1930s. The growing vol- 
ume of the federal stimulant is reflected in the steadily rising 
federal budget. How to spend ever growing tens of billions of 
dollars of federal revenue becomes a matter of fateful importance. 
Only military spendings provide an opportunity of channeling the 
huge amounts without affecting basic social changes and under- 
mining the present system of distribution. The military estab- 
lishment is uniquely qualified to absorb any growing amounts of 
money while at the same time it constitutes a homogeneous en- 
tity which is in many respects isolated from the rest of the econ- 
omy. 

To appreciate the overall importance of this way of, channeling 
federal subsidies to the economy, let us speculate on the economic 
and social consequences of allocating the entire present federal 
budget for civilian use. 

Budgetary allocations represent labor. Each amount of money 
allocated by the federal government is spent in the form of wages 
and salaries. Even when some commodity is purchased it is not 
the raw material for which a price has been paid, but the total 
labor that went into extracting the raw material and changing its 
form, then delivering and servicing the resulting commodity. 
When funds are spent on military purposes, those who draw the 
wages or salaries are given an opportunity to work, but they do 
not enlarge the consumer supplies of society. Such labor is non- 
productive; it is strictly negative. Carrying bricks is not in 
itself productive even though it involves labor. Only when the 
bricks are laid in a certain pattern, will a wall result, then a 
house which will eventually perform the social function of im- 
proving some family’s life. Military spendings in a way resemble 
the carrying of bricks for no purpose other than the carrying 
itself. 

If the government had to spend all its funds productively, all 
purchased labor would create economic values, things and serv- 
ices that would satisfy people’s needs. If the federal government 
should, instead of removing millions of pounds of butter from 
the market, as is presently done, subsidize butter production so 
that it amply rewards the producers yet makes all the butter 
available to the population, quite a ‘miracle’ would result: 
everybody in America could afford eating butter instead of mar- 
garine, the butter producer would be making a living and the 
only thing that would be eliminated would be the speculations of 
powerful interests whose profits do not come from production 
but rather from eliminating part of the produce from the mar- 
ket. If the government spent enough millions of dollars to sub- 
sidize housing, the labor so purchased would not only solve 
the housing problem in America but also eliminate the prevail- 
ing rent and land usury that is possible only for as long as a 
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housing problem exists. Land and rent speculations would then 
hardly be possible because the prosperity of the landlord is predi- 
cated on a housing shortage. Or, take the question of medical 
services. If the federal government subsidized hospitals and all 
other medical services, the population’s needs would be suffici- 
ently satisfied so that the field would no longer offer itself for 
the usury of the professions and businesses exploiting it. If 
enough means for public transportation were produced through 
federal subsidies, the discrepancy between public needs and public 
availability would disappear and the field could no longer promise 
huge returns to its private entrepreneurs. 

Apply these consequences to each and every branch of the in- 
dustry, trade and services and you will arrive at the conclusion 
that were our federal government to spend its present military 
budget on civilian needs, what would result would automatically 
constitute some form of socialism. The resulting prosperity for 





all would eliminate the special premium for suppliers in times | 


of scarcity. Our whole economy would undergo an evolutionary 
process towards a new system of distribution. All fruit of labor 
would be contributing to an ever growing distributive equality of 
plenty. One can figure out almost exactly how many billions of 
dollars could buy some kind of socialism for America. 

Precisely because of such utopian-sounding but in actuality 
quite possible and obtainable results of proper federal interfer- 
ence in the economy, our private entrepreneurs entertain such 
grave apprehension about the ever expanding federal budget. 
While they are aware that our economy can no longer operate 
without federal injections, especially at regularly occurring inter- 


vals, they insist that the subsidies should be unproductive, | 
or military, in order to circumvent the possible, not-so-utopian | 


general welfare that would eliminate their own exceptional | 


status. As long as these subsidies do not produce homes, con- 
sumer goods and public services, they stimulate the circulation 
of money without, however, upsetting the present discrimina- 
tions of our system of distribution. In this sense they do not 
contribute to the general welfare; general welfare would in it- 
self not only amount to some kind of a socialistic reality but also 
eliminate the life blood of usury. 

These basic interests of the prevailing economic regime cannot 
be expected to be upset or given up by their beneficiaries. Any 
upset would have to come in spite of them. Once their basic in- 
terest of diverting the federal subsidy to unproductive channels is 
catered to we are in the midst of the vicious circle that domestically 
promotes so many public depravities and internationally turns our 
era into one of perpetual dangers to humanity. 

The national leader, be he President, cabinet member or legis- 
lator, may see the situation basically in the same light and context 
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as here presented, yet pursue the depicted adverse policies with 
a measure of idealism and sincere public concern. This may well 
be due to prejudices deeply ingrained in his mentality, prejudices 
he never stops to question. If one’s overriding bias is that only 
a society that subscribes to the “sanctity” of private property is 


_ capable of preserving human dignity, everything else may follow 
’ as an idealistic proposition of preserving uncompromisable spir- 


itual values. When one is brought up to conceive of distributive 
equality as something “vulgar” and “earthy,” he may truly be- 
lieve himself obliged to support public spending only if it is not 


| productive, and in doing so he may be honestly convinced that 


he is not acting to promote one business or another but the 
interests of the nation. All insidious ways of execution can then 
be easily rationalized as the inadvertent means for serving high- 
principled goals. 

It is this mentality that often causes semantic confusion on the 
part of the proponents of an exploitive economy. Amazing as 
this must sound to anyone initiated in philosophy, they often 
picture themselves as idealistically inspired individuals while at- 
tributing to any socialistic trend sheer vulgar materialism. If 
they have read some readers’ digest of Hegelian versus Marxist 
dialectic, they even believe themselves to have found intellectual 
proof of the correctness of their bias. Scholastically, an amazing 
degree of ignorance is displayed in such a perception. It was 
truly compromising that a prominent graduate of West Point, 
former President Eisenhower, so often displayed in public such 


_ semantic confusion by the frequent references to “materialistic 


socialism.” 
The distortion involved in such misrepresentations stems from 


' the philosophical controversy between Hegel’s idealistic dialectic 


versus Marx’s materialistic dialectic. Each of them purports to 
explain the mechanism of social motion. Neither denies the exist- 
ence of materialistic factors in history, neither denies the exist- 
ence of idealistic factors. The dispute is limited to which of the 
two is the causative and which the reflective factor. The entire 


_ dispute is primarily an historiosophical one and does not relate 


directly to individual motivation. The materialist dialectician, 
who explains political and social phenomena as having been neces- 
sarily economically caused, can be perfectly capable of spiritual 
elation and idealistic motivation. If he follows Marx on his ideo- 
logical journey to socialism, he is necessarily concerned with pro- 
moting public welfare not only in the material but also in the cul- 


' tural domain. He challenges greed: he pledges idealistic devotion 
_ to help bring about his social utopia. 


The idealistic dialectician, on the other hand, is as uncommitted 


- to personal idealistic motivation as the materialistic dialectician 


is to personal materialistic motivation. As a person he may or 


' may not be idealistically inclined. He may even be the greediest 
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: materialist. 


The bare terminology of a specific philosophic meaning has 


_ been taken out of its scholastic context and vulgarly and per- 


versely applied for the sake of mind manipulation. Those who 
have never had an opportunity of studying the two dialectic 
schools may, on the authority of this writer who parts with Marx 
on the question of dialectic, challenge the very next speaker they 
hear referring to the “materialistic socialists.’’ Call him an ignor- 
amus because he is an ignoramus, unless he is an intentional dis- 
torter. 

The “sanctity” of private property is the deepest ingrained 
fallacy in the American mind. Hardly any other fallacy unites 
as many people as this one does. Its worshippers are of the 
most amazing variety: conservatives and liberals alike, capital- 
ists and those living on unemployment compensation. That slo- 
gan has been shouted into their ears so often and so systematic- 
ally ever since their childhood, that they have never stopped to 
question its superiority or analyze its exact meaning and social 
consequences. They have accepted it as something utterly in- 
disputable, sacrosanct, even if they themselves pay a dear price 
for letting it be the supreme philosophy of the land. When one 
is uncompromisingly “sold” on the sacrosanctity of private prop- 
erty, he cannot say A without saying Z. If he will only fully ap- 
preciate the economic and social implications of his own supreme 


_ law, he will realize that he cannot preserve it without also pre- 






serving the prevailing social injustices; that to sustain our present 
economic system he must advocate unproductive federal stimula- 
tion of the economy, to wit, a war subsidy with all its consequent 
domestic depravities and international anxieties. 


The Junior's Minority 


(This feature is reserved for contributions by high school and 
college students. Each contributor is awarded a complimentary 
subscription to TMO either for himself or for the person or li- 
brary of his choice.) 


When they Draft my Son* 


By Irwin R. Hogenauer 


ROBERT KENNEDY, Esq. 
United States Attorney General 
Washington, D.C. 
and 
GEN. LEWIS B. HERSHEY, Director 
Selective Service System 
Washington, D.C. 
Gentlemen: 


On January 20, 1961, on which a new president, John F. Ken- 
nedy, will be inaugurated, I am inaugurating an intensive cam- 
paign of disaffiliation with Selective Service. This action is com- 
pletely devoid of any hostility toward a particular person or per- 
sons. 

In about one month my oldest son will be 18 years old. He 
is supposed to register under the Selective Training and Service 
Act. I have been counseling him not to register at all. What 
he finally does is up to him. This I have emphasized through the 
years. He may register and accept military service or he may 
register conscientious objection to combatant only or to any mil- 
itary service. He has heard about all positions throughout his 
life. But I am advocating non-registration as I have been advo- 
cating to all young men for 16 years. 

It is almost too much of a burden to ask a young man 
to choose between peace and war when not even adults can do 
80 sometimes. All a country is asking in a conscript system is to 
conform to the now outmoded method of solving international 
conflicts—if not by actual use of its armed might then by the 
overrated and nebulous factor of “deterrence.” Our conscript sys- 
tem is but an image of the Nazi enslavement against which 
World War II was supposedly fought. It is the acme of violence 
and degradation to the human personality in requiring only one 
vocation for a stated period under threat of punishment by fine 
or imprisonment or both. 

This is an evil law and as such it must be violated. 


I do not ask my son or any other young man to do what I have 
not also done. Almost 16 years ago I burned my draft cards, 
registration and classification, and sent their ashes with a letter 
of explanation to then Pres. Truman. From the camp for con- 
scientious objectors to war where I had been assigned I went 
AWOL, violating the Selective Service Law, was prosecuted and 
sentenced to 2 years in McNeil Island Penitentiary, Wash. 

The world must be rid of war and man must be free. How 
else can this best be accomplished but by each man refusing to 
participate in the machinery that molds men for war and break- 
ing the chain that binds him. I am, therefore, further advocating 
that all men destroy their draft cards and notify the author- 
ties. I know this counsel is breaking the law. I do it fully consci- 
ous of that fact. A bad law must be broken openly and not in 
secret, so that other men may take heart and be free. 

Let me remind you of Principle IV at the Nurnberg War 
Crimes Trials so clearly enunciated by the late Justice Robert 
H. Jackson of the U. 8. Delegation, “The fact that a person acted 
pursuant to an order of his government, or of a superior does not 
relieve him from responsibility under international law, provided 
a@ moral choice was in fact possible for him.” This was most in- 
strumental in convicting those Nazis of crimes against humanity. 
This above all gives international legal justification and moral 
stature to civil disobedience such as here advocated against con- 
scription. I must act responsibly. 

Sincerely yours, 
IRWIN R. HOGENAUER 


* While Mr. Hogenauer does not fall into the pane wo 
ents this feature is usually rese for, we yet pub 


here because of its special relevance to our young men, 
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A Case for Unilateral Disarmament (II)* 





By unilateral disarmament I mean that I 
believe that this country should lay down 
its arms, scrap its war planes, missiles, and 
submarines, disband its troops, and leave 
itself only the organization and weapons 
- needed for local police and for normal pa- 
trols of its borders. Needless to say, I 
should want such a step to be taken only 
after informing those with whom we have 
alliances of our intentions and giving them 
time to make their own plans. I see noth- 
ing wrong with similarly informing the 
Soviets and much to gain by doing so. The 
object is peace, not scoring points on Rus- 
sia. Elaborate plans for dealing with the 
unprecedented psychological and economic 
strains on our country would need to be 
made beforehand. Most of all I would, 
before the event, put the best brains in the 
country to work on the question brilliantly 
posed by Walter Millis in a recent paper 
for the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions: how would power be used in 
international affairs if war were forsworn 
as an instrument of policy? How, in a 
warless world, would issues be resolved 
that throughout history have been adjudi- 
cated by the threat of force or by war it- 
self? Former President Eisenhower’s dic- 
tum has been that ‘‘war is unthinkable.’’ 
In a reversal, many Americans today be- 
lieve that peace is unthinkable. This in- 
ability to visualize a politics of peace may 
be much of the explanation for our unwill- 
ingness to negotiate seriously about dis- 
armament. The difficulty is in the Ameri- 
can imagination. It is not so much dis- 
armament that bothers the citizenry as the 
inability to imagine how arguments would 
thereafter be settled. It is admittedly 
difficult to think of national power irrevoca- 
bly separated from national arms, which 
are the historic means of enforcing political 
decisions. 

Lest this appear to be conclusive on the 
need for war-making capabilities, however, 
we had better at the same time have a 
look at Cuba, and indeed at all of South 
America. Our arms capacity does us little 
if any good there. The fact that it does not 
accounts for the singularly inept measures 
we have adopted in regard both to the is- 
land and to our Latin American neighbors. 
We have always preferred muscle to mind. 
The situation in the Caribbean shows how 
little we really understand about power 
divorced from force. So a prime prerequi- 
site to unilateral disarmament would be an 
analysis and understanding of power in a 
world in which war no longer can decide 
anything except the extent of national sui- 
cide. It would take two to three years, 
perhaps more, but I gladly accept the need 
for ‘‘lead time’’ to put unilateral disarma- 
ment into effect. Several schemes for uni- 
lateral disarmament have been put forward 
of which the most thoughtful is that of Prof. 
Charles E. Osgood, of the University of 





*The author is a vice-president of the Fund for 
the Republic and _ a staff member of the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions in Santa 
Barbara, California. The views herein expressed 
are in no way related to those positions, 

The first installment of Mr. Ferry’s argument, 
Interview with Machiavelli, appeared in the Feb- 

ruary issue, and a third instal oueene will appear 
in the April issue of TMO.—E 
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Illinois. Osgood is for disarming by stages, 
in the expectation that actions taken by 
this country will be matched by the Soviets. 
Osgood’s argument is that the important 
thing is to turn around while there is still 
time to do so, and that it is open to the 
United States to take the initiative. 

Now, if I am willing to espouse so drastic 
a measure, I am required to accept the 
most drastic consequences that anyone can 
think of. What are these consequences? 

The most drastic consequence seen by 
most is that the Reds would take over. In 
this view, the nations of the world, the 
United States included, would sooner or 
later become Soviet satellites. 


This is a fiercely disagreeable prospect. 
But by terms of the argument, I must ac- 
cept that this will happen. I must stipulate 
each and every detail of such a take-over: 
Congress turned into a puppet, our gover- 
nors replaced by functionaries from the 
Kremlin, jackbooted soldiers with Red Stars 
on their shoulders on street-corners, and 
Communism replacing democracy as the 
American way of life. I do not believe that 
this would be the outcome; far from it, as I 
shall argue in a moment. But I must be 
willing to agree on the worst results of my 
policy that anyone can foresee. My oppon- 
ents might, after all, be right. 

Where they are absolutely wrong is in 
declaring that, because they think it will 
happen, Communist domination is the pur- 
pose of my proposal. I think that democ- 
racy is demonstrably the most just form of 
government. I regard freedom and justice 
as the navigating stars for mankind. I 
differ mainly with my critics, perhaps, in 
having a higher respect for the durability 
of these virtues. I have confidence in their 
staying power, and believe they will finally 
prevail over any adversity. I am against 
the police state and for the democratic 
ideal; but I cannot see how our present 
programs are leading to these ends. 


Now let me turn to the other alternative, 
war. Here my opponents in turn must stip- 
ulate the most drastic consequences, as I 
have done. In this case, however, one need 
not imagine what would happen. Daily the 
facts and forecasts pile up. Both sides 
boast of their overkill ability. A vivid defi- 
nition of this completely modern word is 
provided by Mr. James Real, advisor to the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions. Overkill means, he says, “pouring 
another bucket of gasoline on a baby that 
is already burning nicely.” But I shall not 


. . » By W. HL Feny | 


even use the scariest data available; that _ 
is, I shall not insist on the most drastic — 
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consequences, which would be annihilation, Y 


Let me just use an old estimate which 
says that a ‘‘moderate attack’’ on the U. §. 
would kill 60 million at once, seriously jin. 
jure another 20 million, and destroy about 7 


back to early 1959; presumably in the in. 
tervening two years there have been enough 
of what are laughingly called technical im. 
provements to raise that figure. But let it 
stand. Let stand beside it the 20 to 3 


million Russians that we might be able to _ 


destroy in retaliation. And beside this let 
us eliminate from the face of the earth the 
whole of Great Britain, large parts of West 
Germany, France, Turkey, and other coun. 
tries serving as advance missile bases, 
When you hear the words ‘‘Give me liberty 
or give me death,” this is what is meant. 
When Patrick Henry spoke in Williamsburg 
in the 18th Century war was still an ac. 
ceptable means of settling disputes. It is 
no longer acceptable, it can no longer settle 
anything. 

Yet this is the alternative. It seems to 
me an impractical, not to say immoral, 
alternative. It is certainly impractical to 
embark on a course which you know has 
no chance of bringing you where you want 
to go. I take it that American aims, in 
their simplest expression, are to survive, 
to prosper, and to carry the banner of 
freedom and justice into the world. Wiping 
out half of the population and most of the 
industry and culture of a nation would not 
appear to be a recommended way for ac- 
complishing such tasks. 

At this point perhaps it would be as well 
to have a brief look at the justifications of 
our present policies. The main claim is 
that arms and more arms are the only way 
to provide national security. This is a 
curious proposition. We have been spend- 
ing larger and larger amounts for many 
years, and today we feel far less secure 
than when we started. Kenneth E. Bould- 
ing remarks that “unconditional national 
security ... can no longer be obiained by 
expenditures on unilateral national de- 
fense, no matter how great ... It isa 
commodity which is no longer on sale, and 
which cannot be purchased at any price.” 

The next claim is that the theory of de- 
terrence has proved itself; a balance of 


half the homes and 35 per cent of the _ j 
industry of the nation. This estimate dates © 
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terror exists, and we have had no war. 
This is an even more curious. argument. 
Both sides have the capacity any day to 
upset the balance by creating new weapons. 
What will happen to the balance when China 
and other ambitious nations get the bomb 
is spoken of in the hushed tones reserved 
for the near-dead. Presumably the world 
would then be ruled by terror alone. If we 
are so certain that the famous balance is 
the only way to be secure, we ought to be 
negotiating systems of inspection designed 
to make sure that the Russians are exactly 
as strong as we are, and we as strong as 
they, and sharing our technologies to this 
end. 


A third pillar of present policy is de- 
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The truly fundamental issues of man- 
kind were reflected neither in the debates 
at the United Nations, nor in the new 
American Administration, nor during the 
recent world communist conclave, nor even 
in the feverish negotiations pertaining to 
Laos. The distinction of being humanity’s 
camera obscura fell to a little-known town- 
ship of under 400 people and, considering 
what drew our attention to it, its name 
assumes a particularly ironic twist: Har- 
mony, North Carolina, U.S.A. To be sure, 
no world-shaking, headline-capturing event 


the scene of the special and extraordinary. 


themselves. 





occurred in Harmony, N.C.; not even a 
plain, ordinary, “good” murder case, not 
even a flood, nor the birth of quadruplets. 
No, Harmony, as its name implies, was not 


Its people are good, patriotic people, mind- 
ing their own business, working hard to 
support their families, doing their best for 
their children, God-fearing, church-attend- 
ing people highly sensitive to the call of 
charity. Or, at least so they thought of 


All that happened in Harmony, N.C. 
during the pre-Christmas season was an 
awakening to the human, religious and 
patriotic sensitivities the holiday usually 
inspires. As becomes good Christians, the 
people of Harmony wanted to express 
their thanksgiving by making cther peo- 
ple’s difficulties their own concern. Thus 
the Harmony members of the American 
Legion (Post 113) thought of and found 
ways to sacrifice for their fellow human 
beings; to raise money for the less fortu- 
nate members of their community. Their 
hearts were filled with the most genuine 


THE WAY WE SEE IT 


DISENCHANTMENT WITH HARMONY 


sanctimony; if they had ever committed 
sins, no doubt the pre-Christmas charity 
was an expiation. 

To achieve their charitable ends the 
members of the American Legion Post 113 
indulged im an annual pre-Christmas 
“party” in the course of which they hunted 
down rabbits, beat them to death with 
clubs, rocks, baseball bats or bare hands, 
then barbecued and sold them. 

I do not propose to eulogize a rabbit, nor 
am I so inexperienced as not to have en- 
countered sadistic manifestations before. 
Neither the death of a rabbit nor the act 
of killing it is what shocks me most. In 
an age when a single nuclear bullet is 
capable of wiping out an entire city, the 
“parties” of the Harmony Legionnaires 
were hardly a climactic display of man’s 
cruelty. What is more shocking is the 
sanctimony with which the brutalities 
were committed. That the perpetrators 
could have conceived of themselves as act- 
ing in the spirit of Christian brotherhood, 
that they could look at thernselves as be- 
coming better human beings and Ameri- 
cans in the very process of resorting to 
cruelty is even more debasing than actual 
cruelty itself. What the “party” partici- 
pants proved was that man’s emotionalism 
has a paradoxical ability of making cruelty 
perfectly compatible with sanctimony. 

This we must appreciate if our true in- 
tention is to contribute in any way to a 
better world. In the absence of such ap- 
preciation, we are trodding the path of 
practically all evil that has ever been com- 
mitted. Neither the blood-thirsty SS man 
ripping babies apart, nor a dignified dip- 
lomat addressing a UN in what amounts 


to a rationale of raping one nation or an- 
other, has the slightest inward warning of 
the evils they are committing. There is 
always some sanctimony to hang on to, 
there is always some rationalization to 
justify one’s any deed. 

Morality, therefore, cannot be based on 
motivation alone. No matter how justly 
we may believe ourselves to be acting, 
such a belief is by no means a guarantee 
against indulging in the full spectrum of 
crime and harm. Man was not given the 
Ten Commandments in order to bind them 
with reservations and qualifications. No 
contingency was envisaged under which 
they could be suspended. Thou Shall Not 
Kill was not intended for situations in 
which one would not be provoked to kill, 
but precisely for situations in which kill- 
ing would seem desirable or unavoidable. 
Any exception we rationalize brings us 
right back into the age-old vicious circle 
of circumventing rather than adhering to 
the principles of moral living. 

Stop to think and you will realize that 
each case in which suffering is inflicted 
upon anyone, whether in relations among 
individuals or among states, the evil doer 
closely resembles the brutes of the Ameri- 
can Legion Post 113. That the latter vic- 
timized animals and not human beings 
amounted to no more than a difference of 
opportunity or provocation. The art most 
difficult to master but without which man- 
kind can make no ethical progress is how 
not to kill when you believe you have to 


kill, how not to harm when harming seems 
justified and even virtuous. The people of 
Harmony have not learned that. Have we? 





’ scribed in those classic phrases of contem- 
porary Newspeak, ‘‘arm to parley’’ and 
' “negotiate from strength.” 
_ aptitude for confusing slogans with success 


The American 


is at its highest here. I seem to hear in 


_ these phrases the accents of Micawber 
' waiting for something to turn up, not the 


determination ‘o secure peace. We are 


| nearing the half-trillion dollar mark in arms 


costs, and we are assured that in all the 
world there is none so mighty. So negotia- 
tions should be running along at top speed. 
But negotiations are instead bogged down 
everywhere in the marshes of suspicion and 
hate. 


The fourth claim is related to the third. 
We are told that ironclad arms control and 
inspection agreements are what we must 
have, otherwise we’ll just have to keep on 
doing what we are doing. This has a sort 
of plausibility at first glance. On closer 
examination we see that we are setting up 
an impossible condition. The deadlock at 
Geneva results from the recognition of this 
ultimate impossibility. There is no way, 
for example, of detecting arsenals of germ, 
gas, and poison warfare. Behind all the 
thunder about ironclad agreements is the 
inescapable realization that there is no 


way of destroying the knowledge of how to 
make modern instruments of war. Accom- 
panying this is the realization that inspec- 
tion itself is, in a well-known phrase, insti- 
tutionalized distrust. An inspection system, 
far from representing basic agreement, 
must always stand as a reminder of perilous 
disagreement. 


I conclude that we are deluding ourselves 
when we think that we can defend the un- 
defendable, control the uncontrollable, and 
inspect the uninspectable. The villain in 
today’s great melodrama is not Russia, 
not the United States, but the versatility 
of technology. If any system of restraint 
and non-recourse to arms can be made to 
work in the face of this versatility it will 
have to be self-imposed. In short, it will 
have to be an honor system. The inspect- 
ing and controlling and policing will have 
to be done by each nation as a matter of 
honor and good politics. Self-restraint is 
not difficult when we know that the penalty 
is death; out of such realization self-policing 
becomes habit. Few of us yield to the im- 
pulse to drive into the left-hand lane. We 
have got the habit of survival on the high- 
way, all except about 40,000 of us each year, 
that is. 





The world certainly needs a police force, 
and I would expect that the United Nations 
in the fullness of time would find a way of 
providing it. But the police force can only 
be made to work in a world where self- 
policing has become habitual, just as police 
forces in modern states depend on the re- 
spect for law and self-discipline of the 
majority of the populace. If the authority 
of domestic police was based on inspection 
of homes it would soon turn out to be no 
authority, and the result would be either a 
police state or anarchy. 


Another base for unilateral disarmament 
is the belief—my belief, at any rate—that 
few of the drastic consequences described 
earlier would in fact ensue on such action. 
I do not wish to be misunderstood here, for 
I do not want to argue that it would be 
anything but a most difficult and trying 
course to chart and cling to. I do not, how- 
ever, think that the Soviets would attempt 
to take the United States over. Their in- 
ability to hang on to Yugoslavia, their in- 
ternecine squabbles with China, and their 
constantly strained relations with the satel- 
lite countries seem to indicate that they 
have more on their plate already than they 
can digest, 
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FROM ANOTHER MINORITY OF ONE 
I gt ge will penginee to write the fine ar- 


- The Minority of One, and 


ou J lt Se to enlighten all of us 
ay th way. 

Pasadena, Calif. LINUS PAULING 
(See a reproduction of another letter ‘i Dr. 
Pauling where = this issue.) 


oo s 
WILSON REPLIES 


aut. inet issue contains a letter b 
SD. » to which I would like to to 


pore 

pi Dr. Harris considers it ‘‘bigotry’’ for me 
to mention that the owners of Tennessee Walk- 
ing Horses (who allow them to be tortured for 
“entertainment,’’ so called) are mostly million- 
aires. The reason I mentioned the financial 
status of these individuals is, as careful readers 
of my article must have noticed, to explain why 
the efforts of the oclety, e AS 

etc. are so often frustrated in ares. I sug- 
gest that Dr. Harris look up ge of the sources 
mentioned in the footnotes to my article, and 
he will see what I mean. ‘“‘Wealth hath its 
privileges,’’ and one of them is disposing of 
evidence rapidly when investigators appear with 

warran 


wad) Dr. Harris thinks that it’s important that 
Caryl Che: was ae ao “after due pro- 
cess of law,’’ and seems to imply that this is 
better than —, murdered without such ‘‘due 
process."’ regret I am unimpressed by 
such distinctions. The fact that most murders 
are committed by organized States after a lot 
of rigamarole which they call ‘‘due process,’ 
while only a handful of murders are committed 
by —— uals without ‘‘due process,’’ does not, 

= the nature of the act of murder. 
A high © level abstraction like ‘‘due process’”’ is 
particularly ridiculous to invoke in the Chess- 
man case, ogee 3 that Chessman’s consti- 
tutional rights were a by (a) the trial 
judge's refusal to to leave the pri- 
soner’s dock when born EB, witnesses (b) 
the agreement of the : ae e , the district at- 
torney which allow district attorney's 
nephew to type up the almost illegible record of 
the court clerk, and (c) the ~— than 1000 
errors which Chessman was able to 
in this court record. 

Even cases less obviously flagrant than 
Chessman’s there is still grave doubt whether a 
man of small means can afford an adequate de- 
fense against the wealth of a whole State ar- 
rayed on the side of the prosecution. Paul Coates 


prove were 


recently presented on television three men who . 


were convicted of jor crimes, sentenced to 
Pre ton and only cleared —. = after serv- 

long terms. In each men were 
convic because — lacked fi the funds to hire 
private detectives find key witnesses who 
auld clear them. 

The ghost of Caryl Chessman still haunts this 
country, and will continue to haunt it until we 
join the more civilized nations of the world who 

ave = ended capital punishment. The 
pellets which killed Caryl Chessman also killed 
more American prestl i ~~. re can regain in 
several decades. f the members of 
the UN have s boliehed th the e > penalty, and 
the murder of Chessman was a ated reminder 

to them of our barbaric back wardnee 
nos T ANTON: WILSON 


2 
A PRAISE AND A RESERVATION iat 


I have just finished gente ane te January issue 
of TMO, and found 


Cris 
coher thoughtful contribution giv- 
se hope for the future of mankind. 

n December issue you called J. Edgar 
me. ‘. Fascist. This os unqualified and, re- 
ay, nouseersss. t behooves those of us 
who called Ligcrals” or “‘leftists’’ to set 
an exemple for our opponents by backing BS, 
such extreme (and insulting) assertions 
substantial evidence and not A RO in their 
vee. of branding and name-call ng. thout sup- 
= i — Your couieg r. Hoover a 

~— was on o pe with the Senate Internal 
ty Subcommittee calling "Lines Pauling a 

ome Ay To be branded with either name is 
not to be, taken and, to me, £ serious accusation 
tse! Sue’ Mr. Rey is, of 


a responsible 

ard Hed you analyzed 
and criticized his +0 tical beliefs 4 more than 
a word, I would have no quarrel with you. But 
the business of using the extreme labels of the 
political spectrum, thout any effort to support 
such an accusation with carefully documented 
fact, is f the spectre regardless of the particu- 
lar end of the s m. 


Washington, RICHARD HALL 
(EDITOR’S NOTE: m.. with Mr. Hall’s 
premise that is no 


unsup, g 
substitute for proper P analyte. It seems, how- 
ever, og he missed entirely hw point I 
in the piece he is referring to it we 
criticized Mr. Hoover for publicly endorsing his 
congressia mal candidates. We 


pent a) 
xpressed the bel! remains un changed, 
that political indorsements of candidates for 
ublic office a7, the chief of a nation’s secret po- 
ice are in themselves a fascist procedure. 
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TALK AGAINST SUPPRESSING DISCUSSION 
WHILE DOING JUST THAT... 

In the December issue you meas e otter 
from R. H. of Washin a oC C. in which he 
Says among others: ‘“‘Those who would suppress 
discussion and ment are doing a 
service to the country.”’ t, another incon- 
gruous sentence in that letter illustrates how 





sick we _ are intellectually: “vicious tirades 
genet & Co”, of which the correspondent 


For eight ‘ees years we have drifted as a 
leader-less nee waities for officials to advise 
Ike that crisis after crisis existed while a loving 
press a ye pnd A services heaped praises 
on a god-man image of Ike. I ask why? 
Was it merely for partisan reasons or because 
we needed a_ father-god-man image to insulate 
us from reality, or was it both? It would be 
difficult to find better speech | rs than those 
employed by “Ike & Co."’, yet I find that the 
drove home two pervasive’ i dt, First, let's ali 


be good because ‘‘we like Ike,” and secondly, 
let’s not worry, it's Ike’s res mnsibility, and he 
is not — ’ These two ideas are diametri- 


cally Be to R. H.’s first t quoted sentence. 
ve og “suppressed discussion’’ 


ke. y end with a word of praise 
oar the hk. BRS to the Sunkers Minority. 
po sag they are quite relevant to the fore- 
going comment. 2 Lj light se by the 

os worn by ~— Dulles and Lodge images 
somehow seems ‘diminish, - first in such 
— as TMO, but we hope in ever widening 


circ! 
A. J. ANDRAE 


Fy r elght i lon 


Eldridge, Calif. 
* 


= s 
DOES LORD LINDSAY PROTEST AGAINST 
HIS OWN CONTENTION? 


I would like to ——- ‘fe re the very seri- 
ous misrepresentatio yy A. ~4 review you — 
lished on my recent Peaceful Co-exist- 
— Possible? 

The book makes it clear that the ‘‘Statement 
of the non-Communist case for suspicion of the 
pe ns powers,’” was only sent to Peking 
and Moscow after my contacts on the Commu- 
nist side had expressed their interest in the 
gramme suggested in m my original ,, ‘*The 
case for discussion,’’ which is Part I. 
Your reviewer presents the sen ng of fi the state- 
ment of the non-Communist case as my first step. 

The procedure suggested, and at first ac- 
cepted on the Communist ‘side, was exactly 
symmetrical. Each side was to produce a state- 
ment of its case for suspicion of the rr = 
a critical examination of the case stated => 
other. Your reviewer’s statement that, 
Lindsay’s challenge was not accompanie by a — 
proposals for an equitable procedure.”’ has, 
therefore, no is. 

The introduction to Part II says, ‘‘What fol- 
lows is explicitly ab a brief statement of the case 
for one to be balanced by a cor- 
responding AA. 9 of the Communist case for 
suspicion of the non-Communist powers. And this 
statement ~ 4 Bn Communist case ao really 
be written by a Communist.” “OD. 19) Y 
viewer's complaint that it states only the case 
for one side is, therefore, pono side the 


beginning < of I say, “It 
would not be Ba they a statement of 
possible reasons for suspicion of the non-Com- 
munist powers but it would be very hard to 
estimate how far any such statement written by 
a non-Communist had any relation to the actual 
Communist case."’ (Pp. 1 And I argue at some 
length that published Communist statements 
have been too evasive and contradictory to pro- 
vide a reasoned presentation of = Cummnunist 
ay Your reviewer concludes by asking for 
‘the detached and objective view of the judge.”’ 
But a judge functions after each side a, — 
its case and criticized the case stated . e.. 
other side. Your reviewer evades the re evant 
question. How can a judge function when one 
side refuses to make a reasoned statement of its 
case? Is not the answer that the sort of pro- 
cedure su _—— in my book—challenging the 
Communis —o .penmuee a rensoned: " tement 
of their case—is essential preliminary 
formin, any objective Sodgment about peaceful 
co-existence ? 

In conclusion I would suggest that someone 
who so seriously distorts the contents of 2 bm 





which he presumably, just read has th 
disqualified himself as a dge of objectivity. 
Washington, D. C. AY IRKER 


The American (a = 
School of International Service 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: | 
as completely. 
ment was sent 


Lord Lindsa: pe esca, 





obvious 
Lin 


bjective view of the fedgs - whe 
= Lindsay object to our agreeing with 





. WORK: 


; “Work: 
~ needed wm. OM. 


ITS JOYS AND FRUSTRATIONS 
- Your article in the Folapary ts issue of TMO an 
; cemmnuoormiar Oat t wena 
-provoking wond 
et might not be made 















































. ey} t, I continually h vee OM 
eve or no contin! ear protes feos 
m high ed“ ers” in some ‘o a == 
nation’s most luxurious offices, on the smalj P, 
amount of work ac eved in them, with | =m 
resul ae and lowered morale. This | tr 
is no argument for a “speed-up; but it is one = 
for one = encouragem t in ou za. | he 
tions independent pom ad ont crea ive. ef. \ oe 
fort. Why train une Americans at much ex. | omen 
pense for a “ when they are not sup | Mr 
posed to use their ies when a they Gt there: there? tine 
New York, N. Y. WEIK © mene 
es that 
WOULD LINCOLN BE INTERROGATED BY | ‘orld P 
THE HOUSE UN-AMERICAN COMMITTEE? | The Min 
From somewhere in the dim and musty sade & 
I faintly recall reading a statement attributed te and for 
A. Lincoln to the effect am og or any other with Tt 
government failing to meet the people’s needs, 
should be overthrown. Would you uy please, editor. | 
iolise = this in your usual o and pithy © 
“lan. “Angeles, Calif. MRS. F. BRA WLEY | 
eS S NOTE: Thanks for the suggestion, Linus 1 
t will be done in & -— issue.) 
WHICH YANKEES—N 
I am writing you pa only) in in appreciation of 
your service =. hn" but also because I wish The 
repay Ameri pathy towards the Cuban 
—— with Cuban. sympathy for the American make 
e do not hate you and when we say ‘‘Cuba One 
Si, Yankees No”, ve in mind the kind of | tribut 
Yankees (be they “from Dixieland or Connecti- 
cut) who burn our crops and keep surplus Fred 
wheat undistributed. 
Your article about Cuba in ace r December Dr. 
issue proves that the o -, who know the truth Mrs. 
about our little island are those of The Minority | 
of One. This is sad because Minority of One Euge 
never reaches the —. of the who live 
in a wonderland of y an Mrs. 
oligarchal press and. other media of communi- Henr 
cation that are sponsored by unscrupulous, self- ‘ 
ish_ interests. Epste 
Here in Cuba we ee gar 
newspapers and magazines Artht 
American broadcasts from Florida Texas, lem G. F 
iana and even from St. Louis Chicago. = phat 
not one reporter or commentator in these med Louis 
speaks the truth as you =_ 
nw’? in a, 2 are 2 Atrerlean pe towards Hem; 
e vast major 0 e e, 
do nothing but regret that ur American friend; | Noel 
are showered with Newspeak & and brain-washing. Miss 
If a ps had a direct dem » The Minor 
ity o e could be widely h and Ameri — Alfre 
can-Cuban relations solved sa y. Limk 
I am glad a o” ogg & t a t Ay ye 
advertistne. I , a who = Macl 
sympathetic to ,"2 i will see oe to it tha 
you grow into a Guba? Sountainbeed of ruth Mads 
La Habana, MARIO J. GONZALEZ Mary 
e a 
FOR FAIR PLAY FOR cua ard 
The press ceased shouting ‘‘hysteria’’ and Alta 
Pi nn oy at Cuba’s invasion charges t long 
ne report about counter-revolutionary Irvin 
activ ties ~ anti-Castro exiles in i—gun 
running, guerilla training, e.., | in clear viele _ Scott 
tion of their right to asylum in this coun Smit 
These activities are indulged in right under 3 
noses of the authorities. ’ Thon 
Since such activities constitute a branch of 
our self-professed princi that th of Sem Seterventin, | Hans 
it is of utmost —. the readers of i 
write and wire to th m and Sena Gary 
tors, —s for a full x gation of this mat: 
ter as qu ph as —. Letters and tele 
grams should also be sent to LI ag dg med ' ‘ome 
= ‘diplomat lations aes > to re 
s ore omatic ¥ ions Ww! 
ta a Mrs.) SUSAN MANNHEIM THE 
ms s 
“LET NO STORM STOP YOU" | P.O 
We live in an historically critical period not Rich 
only in this country but the world over. We [| 
need some os. I consider TMO a con- 
tribution to that guidance. So keep up the good 
work, let no storen. ae you, because the truth | ¢ 
must = j 
AN ANALOGY. : 
Your uncompromisin 4 stand reminds me of [ 
the phleteering of Tom Paine, the conscience [| - 5 
of e American Revolution. Good Good_luck. q ' 
Chicago, Tl ; 
Associate Editor 2 
is New University Thought} ™M 
DIOGENES TO TOUR AMERICA | clos 
If Diogenes with his lamp we ve BS 
and was ng the le breadth of = 4 
United States for an honest there 3 
doubt in my mind as to where I would send | (] E 
him. The Minority of One bes that duly q 
which I have found to be unique among eatty : 
cations in thts eg that of a ag inte; ; 
of purpose. a society which is in te anal : 
stages of mF decay both litically and — 
morally, the uncompromised life stands as 4 — 
lonely beacon of hope to the rest of us who are 
sinking fast into the Y° ‘Slough nd.” & 0 E 
Please accept the small token of res: have 
—_ | for ‘ing on your splendid. enter- ‘ 
Reel sutfeteg signed to ‘mankind's disappearance [ 
ee mankind’s ys) 
face of the earth, 
. HALL. 


in th - — 
New York. N. ¥. 
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CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


16 January 1961 


wr, M.S. Arnoni, Editor 
Tie Minority of One 


Pp, Q,"Box 6594 


‘Richmond 30, Virginia 


; Dear Mr. Arnoni: 


1 am happy indeed to have been notified by you of my 
selection to receive The Cheers of the Year 1960 of The 
Minority of One, and I thank you and the readers of The 
Minority of One for having done me this honor. 


with every passing year it becomes more and more clear to 
ne that it is essential that we all work for peace in the 


| yorld and for the freedom of individual human beings. 


The Minority of One has, during the year of its existence, 


- gade a great contribution in the fight for human rights 


| and for peace. 


I am glad to be associated with you and 


| ith The Minority of One in this fight. 





today 
of the 
no 


sic vi) NO Rae ee Zeca 


Sincerely yours, 
oe (8 


LIST OF SPONSORS 
The following individuals are helping to 
make the publication of The Minority of 
One possible through their monthly con- 


Linus Pauling: jh 


' tributions: E. A., Phil Arnot, Walter Baran, 


Fred F. Botts, A Friend, Sidney C. Brown, 
Dr. R. F. Burlingame, George Burnett, 
Mrs. Helen R. Bush, Mrs. J. L. Coombes, 


_ Eugene H. Copenhaver, Roy E. Coupal, 


Mrs. A, Henry Cuneo, Dr. Marvin 8S, Dayan, 
Henry R. Diskant, Luiu W. Draper, Julius 
Epstein, Charles H. Evers, Steve Farr, 
Arthur R. Friedenheit, Mr. & Mrs. John 
G. Frost, E. E. Garlits, Donald L. Halter, 
Louis Halter, Elmer K. Hansen, Otto L. 
Hemphill, Ray E. Hinkley, John Holovacz, 
Noel Iverson, Jr., Mrs, Elinor N. Jones, 
Miss Lilla Kalman, L. K., Richard Kern, 
Alfred J. Kurzen, Frank Liberti, John P. 
Limbach, Bernice C. McCollum, Manuel 
Machado, S. M., Otto W. Modley, Mrs. 
Madalyn Murray, Selden Osborne, Miss 
Mary Phillips, Mrs, Wayland Phillips, Rich- 
ard A. and Virginia L. Pottsmith, Miss 
Alta Powers, Miss Goldie Mae Preston, 
Irvin Prushan, I. 8., Roger Schneier, F, R. 


_ Scott, Samuel Sloan, Esq., L. 8., Elsie E. 
; | Smith, 
| Thomas H. Uzzell, Harold Verb, Mrs. 
| Hannah Weiner, L. W., Roxie Wood and 
' Gary Wulfsberg. 


Glenn Steinberg, Carl 8S. Tobie, 


THE MINORITY OF ONE, INC. 
P. O. Box 6594 


_ Richmond 30, Va. 


I wish to become a sponsor of THE 


_ MINORITY OF ONE and will contribute 


O ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
0 1 year—$5.00 (In Canada $5.25) 
0 2 years—$9.00 (In Canada $9.50) 


| 0 ENCLOSED IS MY CONTRIBUTION OF 


TO YOUR PUBLICATION FUND. 


Back issues available at 50¢ per copy. 


“-"-= SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


A Crucial Point 


It has never been our intention to take up regular space in this publica- 
tion to burden the readers with its internal problems. This space could be 
dedicated to immensely more important subjects. Yet, if this forum is to 
survive, we must communicate with our readers regarding not only what is 
happening on the peace front but also regarding this medium of communica- 
tion itself. 

Some well-meaning friends have advised us that it may be imprudent to 
tell our readers about all the financial difficulties this publication is strug- 
gling with. They reason that any uncertainty about the publication’s con- 
tinuity may discourage some interested readers from entering subscriptions. 
We refuse, however, to accept this kind of thinking, preferring to believe 
that those who welcome The Minority of One can be counted upon to help 
us pioneer and survive. 

Our present difficulty is due to two factors: refusing to capitalize promo- 
tionally on the pre-Christmas season, we have since been experiencing a 
slump in the volume of new subscriptions and contributions to the publica- 
tion fund; and our personal financial situation has so deteriorated that we 
are no longer able to meet personally even incidental expenses of TMO. 

While our immediate financial situation has become truly crucial, the 
long-range prospects seem ever brighter. Negotiations now in progress may 
lead to the fusion of a number of small liberal publications and their re- 
placement with a soundly sponsored but independent weekly; simultaneously, 
several idealistically inspired individuals are planning to launch a systematic 
promotional drive for The Minority of One. 

These prospects are realistic and concrete, but they will not material- 
ize overnight. The crucial challenge is for the publication to survive until 
the fruition of these efforts. 

At best, the reader who morally supports this publication is one out of 
many. We must, however, rely on him and his assistance. 

With this mixture of present pessimism and future optimism we ur- 
gently appeal to the newsstand reader to enter his subscription; to our sub- 
scribers to contribute generously to the publication fund; and to the sponsors 
to submit their monthly donations promptly. If only each enthusiastic sub- 
scriber would resolve to solicit several additional subscriptions, our battle 
could be won. 

In all urgency I must appeal for help. 


Help us now, lest we succumb before reaching the goal! —The Editor 


0 ALSO ENTER GIFT SUBSORIPTIONS 









































AT THE RATE OF $4.00 PER YEAR FOR: 3. NAME 
St. & No. 
1. NAME No 
City 
St. & No. (Zone) (State) 
City 
(Zone) (State) Acknowledge gift subscriptions in the 
name of 
2. NAME My , 
St. & No. St. & No. 
City City 
(Zone) (State) (Zone) (State) 


0 I further suggest you mail free sample copies to the parties listed by me separately. 


Signa ture 
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\F THE MAJORITY DECISION OF 
_S. SUPREME COURT which in ef- 
itimizes censorship of motion 


I REPUBLICAN MEMBERS OF 
TE APPROPRIATIONS COM- 


ott Mcleod, as their 





> OF AVERELL HARRIMAN, roving U.S. 


Truman-era cold-war slogans. 


‘OF THAT LEGION OF MERIT pinned 
that Lievtenant-Colonel for his ‘‘illu- 












that son of that father . . . 





i jin | his 6 Canporotion court room. 


conflict of interests by setting up a trust 


at = under conarcict to his De- 


= OF CONGRESSMAN OMAR BUIRLE. 
SON, chairman of the House Administra— 



















A lication of congressmen’s financial re- 
even though a recently passed 
re that such reports be made 





OF SENATOR J. WILUAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, chairman, and SENATORS 
a GEORGE -D. AIKEN and FRANK 
_ CHURCH, -members of the Senate For- 
- eign telations Committee; for opposing 





Committee, but that it is essential to add 
five or six other nations, including, above 
all, mainland China. As to China, every- 
one knows that no worthwhile disarmament 
plan can come into force without the parti- 
cipation of that nation with its more than 
600 million people; and, this being so, it 
is no more than common sense to bring 
China into the new negotiations from the 
start. For when one knows in advance 
that the agreement sought in a difficult 
negotiation can never become effective 
unless assented to by a certain important 
interest, it is elementary in my view that 
this interest should be asked to participate 
in the negotiation from the outset rather 
, than be asked later on to assent to an 







y State and city administra- 
g a McCarthy protege Co, 


- Ambassador, for bringing with him into — 
- his new office his old, enthusiastic, 


** White-House service of being P| 


tease, fer his sniidicis technique 
circumventing the laws pertaining to 


tion Committee, for balking at the pub- — 
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OF What I Am 





, Va. for ordering segregated 


Action for Peace (Continued from Page 5) 


agreement in the formulation of which it 
has had no part. In such case, it is almost 
inevitable that the excluded party will say: 
“If you wanted my assent and knew it to 
be essential, why didn't you invite me to 
participate instead of asking me now to 
sign on the dotted line? You can go to the 
devil.” Having in mind also that China, 
as you know, has already given explicit 
notice that it will not feel bound to assent 
to any disarmament agreement negotiated 
without its participation, it would, in my 
view, be simply stupid to carry on further 
negotiations without China's active parti- 
cipation as a conferee. | believe also that 
it will be wise and necessary during your 
Administration to resume regular diplo- 


matic relations with mainland China and ty 
bring her into United Nations membership, 
But these measures can wait a while ang & 
are separate and distinct from inviting F 
China's participation in the new disarmo. 
ment negotiations,—a matter which can. 
not wait and will need to be decided by 
you very shortly. Once the inclusion of 
Communist China has been agreed upon, — 
it should not be too difficult to agree upon § 






























































four or five other nations in order to pro. § Vol. 1 
vide better representation for all geo. § —— 
graphical areas and for neutrals. 
4. Subordination of military influence, ¥ 
In order to achieve disarmament unde; § It w¢ 
world law, it is absolutely essential tha } ~ 
the military be put and kept in their pro. 
per place, i.e., as subordinate to the civil 
authority in the making of policy. On this & 
point also, | invoke the precedent of Frank. F 
lin Roosevelt who, although paying all F 
proper attention to military advice, drew 
a clear line in respect of national policy F erm 
within which military officials must stay, ‘days 
Under the Eisenhower Administration this 
- line has become blurred and military off. & for a 
cers have often expressed opinions and i two ( 
sought to influence policy on questions be. & estab 
yond their proper scope and for which & ment 
their training did not qualify them. By and B gnnov 
large, professional military men (with rare | plan. 
exceptions, such as General MacArthur) I ion n 
oppose or deprecate disarmament, not be. » policy 
cause they are any more callous or inhu- B ond 5 
mane than others, but simply because, in § pilion 
view of their training and belief in the im- B jinist 
portance of their profession, they cannot & secre 
be expected to acquiesce in and much § To 
less to advocate the abolition of tha & ted 
profession. As you have well put it, they F ae | 
and others have a ‘vested interest in arma- rane’ 
ment."’ The President alone can see to it the i 
that our military people keep within pro 5 ne 
per bounds; and it is of utmost conse B Prag 
quence that he do so. S oppe 
2 " " b West 
By coming to grips with the problem of F one t 
disarmament and peace through a pro- & and | 
gram of this sort, | believe it entirely pos- B orms 
sible within four years to work out the | gotia 
main features of a great world treaty & the ‘ 
which would end the arms race and estab- & erg| 
lish the world institutions essential to gen- & cessf 
vine peace,—so that the next President B scem 
could see the plan well on its way toward & very 
realization. | Herr 
On the other hand, with any less com: BB To s 
prehensive program, | would anticipate & consi 
the same frustrations and failures in re & state 
spect of progress toward peace that have & allec 
characterized the past eight years. ) and 
You have two roads to follow. One re- & nedy 
quires a willingness to pioneer and the in- & ment 
telligence to see that nothing less will suf- & play 
fice than a great and novel plan. The & tion’ 
second derives from lack of understanding BF a px 
of the revolution that has occurred in hu- & depi 
man affairs and is the road of avoidance, B Ame 
hesitation and half measures. One road & of e 
leads to great and constructive achieve- 5 


ment; the other leads at best to frustration 


and at worst to catastrophe. of 
| have much confidence that you will & ‘°'s 
take the former road and wish you well. the 
Sincerely yours, oe 

Grenville Clark “a 


